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ABSTRACT 

OP THE PROJECT ^ 

LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 
Fomerlyt Chinatovm Academy 

This is an alternative eaqperimental Urban Prep School covering four years 
of secondajy schooling to completion v*ith academic diploma, and serving 60 minority 
youth high school dropout-returnees, 3/5th3 of whom are recent Chinese ijnmigrants. 
It was evolved from two antecedent Street Academies serving as remediation centers 
only. It has been defined as a community's response to a need for a more personal- 
ized and supportive ccanplete educational environment for youths unable to finish 
their diploma requirements in the large metropolitan high schools. 

Support is shared between private corporations providing administration, 
the educational facility in the financial district near Chinatown, and community 
liaison through streetworicers on the one hand; and State Urban Education funding 
which supports the teaching staff, coordination with »home"iiigh schools (Sewani 
Paric and Haaren), and instructional Materials and educaUonal media on the other. 
The private educational non-profit organization constituted solely to support 
youth woric in the Lower East Side that administers the corporate grants to the 
Urban Prep School through its Board of Directors—is Break Free, Incorporated. 

Attendance. In first year attendance improvement at the Urban Prep School 
over that of the previously attended metropolitan high schools,- the 7WC gain in 
absence reduction exceeds the criterion level established in th«e design for the 
program, on a tem-by-tem comparison basis, and omitting the special conditions 
obtaining during the third (spring-summer) trimester which extended into the 
second funded year. These gains in absence reduction were statistically signifi- 
cant at the ^% level of confidence. The student dropout rate was computed outside 
the absence figures at approximately 2^% per trimester. 

Academic Achievement. Gains in academic achievement failed to reach the 
•stablished AC^ to 60^ criterion level in the design in 10 out of 13 courses 



eyaluated. Only for natheixtatlcs courses was the criterion range reiiched or 
exceeded « Although all courses produced gains in measured academic achievement 
(ranging from 05% to 63% in 4 major subject aveas)^ these gains proved of statis- 
tical significance in only about half (7 courses out of 13) the courses evaluated. 

Standardlged Testing, There was no statistical significance shown in gains 
in reading and in arithmetic over a half-year test-retest with the Metropolitan 
Achievemeat Test Battery for a small sample size of only 8 students available for 
retest. Reading gains were +0.3 year; arithmetic showed a loss of -0,5 year. 
There was no reliable ccnparison data on Metropolitan tests within the previous 
year of dropout from the "home" high schools. 

Credits Earned . Because so few credits toward graduation were earned, the 
pre-program year in public high schools tram which participants dropped out, the 
40^ to 60^ criterion level established in the design for increase in credits earned 
at Lcwer East Side Prep was exceeded by more than 6:1 (or 3405C). This tremendous 
average gain was statistically significant at the IJf level of confidence. 

English Language Proficiency . The test-re test of foreign bom (Chinese) 
£ S L bi-lingual students showed a gain (42^) exceeding the criterion level es- 
tablished in the program design for the small group retested (12) which was also 
statistically significant at the 1^ level of confidence. 

Atti.tude Surveys , Students e^qpressed strong positivity toward the first 
year at Lower East Side Prep (about 2/3rds), about l/4th were neutral in attitude, 
and only about 1/1 (?th negative. They much favored the Urban Prep School over the 
large metropolitan public high school, and about 2/3rds of them saw their gradua- 
tion credits earaed as preparation toward college entrance. 

Teachers also expressed positii© attitudes toward the intimate atmosphere 
and close rapport at the alternative school, but decried the lack of teaching 
materials, audio-visual aids, and curriculum assistance. Teachers also lacked 
cohesiveness in working together. 

vi 
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Lnplemen t ation ♦ Thorough observational analysis showed that ail aspects 
of the program were implemented during the first year except the inccmileted 
language laboratory canponent— materials for it failed to arrive, Aiministrative 
problems have continued unabated, focusing on role definj.tion, ara on policies 
for student selection and better means of retention » 

IN CWICLUSION — with statistically significant gains analyzed and recorded 
for 3i of 5 hard data components to the first year's program at Lower East Side 
Prep (fonnerly: Chinatown Academy) — attendance, credits eanied, English language 
proficiency gained, and about half of academic achievement areas — with no signif- 
icant gains in standardized Metropolitan Achievement testing, and in about half of 
acadmic achievement areas; — 

and, with strongly positive student and faculty attitudes and almost total 
implementation of program components observed, despite many administrative 
and operational problems, it is reconmended very strongly that the program 
be recycled and budgeted in full for at least another year of operation/ 
experimentation -j^s a significant rJucational alternative unique to the r^eds 
of youth in the Lower East Side comnunity— including Chinatown. 

♦ * ♦ 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

A. Origins of the Urban Prep Sch oo'i 

> 

The Street Academy movement he precursor of the Urban Prep School. 
L>cally, Street Academies were ^stablish^^d beginning in the summer of 1963 
by the Urban League of Greater Nev York^. and operated out of churches and 
abandoned storefronts,^ The academy administrator was typically a community 
leader connected with Urban League who ran the unit with unlicensed commun- 
ity teachers and streetworkers. The curriculum was essentially remedial 
and designed to raise levels of aspiration of dropouts, motivating them to 
turn back toward completing their education. Each academy was funded by a 
corporate sponsor and by New York Urban League, Thus it operated outside 
the public school system. Over the years, three types of alternative 
learning units have developed from the storefront prototype: 1) the Street 
• Academy as the basic remedial and motivational first step back from the 

streets; 2) the Academy of Transition as an intermediate Phase Two where 
remediation may be combined with some more academic study advancement; and 
3) the Prep school whose courses are sufficiently structured to confer 
accreditation toward high school diplomas. 

Perhaps the best known academy has been the Benjamin Franklin-Urban 
League Street Academy, organized in 1968 with corporate funding from First 
National City Bank, The decision to strengthen linkage to the neighborhood 
high school, the city school system, and to come under evaluative super- 
vision through federal Title I - ESEA funding in 1971, has been instrumental 
in allowing the program of the retitled: Benjamin Franklin High School 
Street Academy to grow, 

1, Seidman, Nancy, The Lower East Side Prep School: An Alternative 
Educational Model for the High School Dropout, The City College, 
City University of N,Y, May 1 9 7 1 , pp, 2-4» 
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The first of the well knovn urbsn prcp schools vas Harlem Prep, 
organized in 1967. It has survived annual budgetary crises in its 
entirely private financing, and had graduated over 200 students by 
early 1971.^ Baines and Young detailed the reasons for the failure of 
Newark Prep (1968-70).-^ The persistence of Harambee Prep, founded in 
1969 may be attributed in part to maintaining its link with Haaren High 
School* a New York City public school as well as to continued funding by 
its corporate sponsor --McGraw-Hill Book Company.^ 

B. Description of Lower East Side Prep 

■it 

Lower East Side Prep was founded in September 1970 from a merger of 
two street academies in the Lower East Side-Chinatown communities: The 
Morgan Guaranty Street Academy serving over 100 Black and Puerto Rican 
students in the ratio of 40 : 60%, and the Chinatown or ''Blue Elephant" 
Academy serving an undetermined number of disaffected youths of Chinese 
extraction and of Italian background in the ratio of 90 : 10%, In 
addition to its unusual ethnic integration of low socioeconomic minoritier, 
it is unique in its combined public and private funding (described in the 

2. Hunter, Charlayne. '*Harlem Prep and Academies Periled." The New York 
Times , Tues . Feb. 16, 1971. pp. 1, Col. 3; and 37. 

3. Baines, James & William M. Young. "The Sudden Rise and Decline of New 
Jersey Street Academies." Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. LIII, No. 4, December 
1971, pp. 240-242. 

4. Turner, Richard. Evaluation ot Harambee Prep. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Board of Education of the City of New York. (Projected Date 
undet . ) 

5. Blair, George E. et al. An Experiment in Educating High School Dropouts 
An Evaluation of the New York Urban League Street Academy Program. New 
York; The Human Affairs Research Center, 1966 Broadway, NYC 10023. 
Aug. 1970. pp, 111-116 

6. Seidman, Nancy. Loc. cit* pp. 13-15. ^ 



next section), its differentiated staffing, and its location. These 
factors have contributed to survival into a second year, and to develop- 
ment of a large and varied educational program leading toward graduation 
with a high school diploma. 
Students 

As spelled out in its first research design, the school was to serve 
60 disadvantaged students from the Lower East Side and Chinatown Communi- 
ties, 40 of whom (60%) were to be of Chinese background. Each of these 
dropout returnees was enrolled in 5 major subjects, an elective and a 
tutorial for his 7-period day, running from 8:00 A.M. until 1:10 P.M. 
Prospective enrollees were to be identified and motivated to enter by a 
streetworker who would continue to serve as personal guide and mentor in 
school. Students would also be periodically tested to determine changes 
in their levels of academic achievement. 

Staff 

Four (4) full-time teachers and a teacher-coordinator between the Pre] 
School and a city public high school designated as the ^llome School" were 
to carry out the instructional program at a faculty : student ratio of 
about 14:1 (the teacher-coordinator was to teach only one class at the 
Prep School). Without being able to secure multi-disciplinary personnel, 
a broad instructional program has depended on the use of additional 
personnel, mostly part-time funded by private industry, and volunteer 
persons. In addition, the philosphy of the Prep School has demanded that 
every administrative person teach at least one class per day. Thus the 
two co-directing persons and also the head streetworker were engaged in 
the instructional program. Later the public funded staff was increased 
to five (5) full-time teachers and one teacher-coordinator. Since the 



majority of this group were not trained as teachers, they received 
Certificates of Competency rather than licenses, permitting them to 
receive wages for Instructing. Initially, Haaren High School was the 
public school designated as ''Home School" for this program. 

Standing behind the Instructional faculty are the community resource 
workers known as streetworkers. Streetworkers are the key to Identi- 
fication and motivation of students to return to school from the streets, 
and to maintain their work and attendance at high levels through the 
school year. Three streetworkers representing the three ethnic minority 
groups among the student body stood at the heart of the Lower East Side 
Prep program at its inception. Like the administrators, the streetworkers 
were funded privately by Break Free, Inc. which had evolved from Young Life 
Campaign — the nation-wide Christian fundamentalist movement ministering to 
disaffected youth in the urban ghetto community. They form the connecting 
link between the school, the home, the street subculture, and health, 
commercial, religious and other community agencies. 

Courses and Learning Facilities 

The Prep School was first held in approximately 10,000 square feet of 
office space on an upper floor of an old office building in the financial 
district of downtown Manhattan, one mile from the center of Chinatown. 
Rented from the Marble Collegiate Corporation at a nominal rat<> of $1.00 
per year, the floor was divided into 7 carpeted classrooms and aupplemen- 
tary offices. Room format is that of the seminar with students seated 
around long tables rather than at pupil's desks. One room was outfitted 
with study carrels as a learning laboratory. In mid-year, the semester 
system vas abandoned in favor of a trimester arrangement with the third 
term extending through July 1971. 
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Major subject areas in the curriculum have been: language arts, 
mathematics, sciences, social studies and Spanish. In addition, special 
courses in psychology, urban sociology, Chinese calligraphy, public 
speaking, photography. Black history, Asian history (given bilingually) 
and mythology have been offered as electives. 

Established by the administrators as a substitute for study hall, 
the tutorial* program vas staffed by a large number of entirely voluntary 
personnel, mostly from the surrounding business community. Subject 
matter teachers were supposed to supervise and coordinate the various 
tutorial assignments of the otherwise unskilled ^ untrained tutors. 

As a non-accredited experiment in alternatives to conventional school- 
ing, the last public high school maintains its students enrolled at Lower 
Bast. Side Prep in an active status, legally enters courses completed onto 
their permanent student record forms, and when sufficient credits have 
accrued, issues the academic diploma. 

C • Sources of Funding 

The persistence of an urban prep school may be facilitated by multiple 
sources of funding as mentioned earlier. The restrictions imposed by 
traditional publicly funded program components may be balanced and supple- 
mented by private more flexibly administered assistance. The resulting 
dynamic is a hopefully cooperative joint venture. Such has been the case 
at Lower East Side Prep where State Urban Education— Quality Incentive 
Program funding in the amount of $103,215. for the first year has paid for 
5 teaching faculty, one teacher-coordinator, program evaluation, educational 
materials and supplies. 



Private funding has come in the amount of $60,000. from Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company and in the amount of $30,000. from the Donner 
Foundation. These private funds have been disbursed through "Break Free 
Incorporated," a tax-exempt non-profit corporation set up to give assistance 
and guidance to disadvantaged students with pc^ent/lal for h;.jh school and 
college training. Break Free was founded in 1969 as an outgrowth of Young 
Life Campaign's fundamentalist work with young people in the Lower East 
Side. The Board of Directors of Break Free which consists partly of leaders 
from Young Life and the Morgan Bank, has been responsible for Lower East 
Side Prep, and approved appointment of its administrators by the Executive 
Director of Break Free. In addition tc the administration, Break Free 
employs the streetworker staff and those among the instructional staff 
(mostly part-time) not funded under the State Urban Education component. 



DESIGN OF THE EVALUATION 

A» Statement of the Problem 

Immediate purpose of. the prografi has been to motivate high school 
dropouts from the streets of the Lower East Side -Chinatown communities 
to complete successfully their high school education* A longer range 
view hopefully will redirect their f.nergies toward higher and technical 
training, the world of work, and responsible family lifie. 

The student body identified and initially motivated by streetworkers 
has become sufficiently alienated from the large metropolitan public high 
school to require an £.lternative educational input in the form of the 
urban prep school geared toward dealing with their level of educational 
and social needs* 

Stating these identified needs in question form, Che problem for this 
evaluation may be stated as follows : 

CAN THE LOWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL PROVIDE AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM WHICH MOTIVATES PARTICIPANTS TO REMAIN IN SCHOOL 
AND COMPLETE THEIR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION? 
This evaluation study will be limited in the first year to examination of 
those components that relate to the immediate observable, measurable re* 
suits of the school program; academic achievement, language proficiency 
gain, attendance improvement, student and faculty attitudes, and credits 
earned toward graduation and/or graduation with diploma. In the sense 
that these components are variables each of which continually acts upon 
the problem, the program evaluation should be viewed as a- process eval- 
uation rather than a summative or product evaluation* 
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B. Analysts of the Problem 

Five (5) specific PROGRAM OBJECTIVES relate as variables to the 
problem of motivating the dropout -returnees to complete their high school 
education as stated in the Evaluation Design submitted to the New York 
State Education Department's Urban Education Division in October 1970. 

Objective 1 ; To provide 60 disadvantaged potential and actual high 
school dropouts in the Chinatown area of New York City with an educational 
program that will result in at least 50-70% improvement of 1970-1971 
academic year student attendance compared to attendance of the same 
students during the previous 1969-1970 academic year, as determined by 
examination of both sending high school and Lower East Side Prep attendance 
records . 

Objective 2 ; To establish an educational program that will ev.i ble 
60 potential and actual dropouts to manifest at least 40-60% improvement 
in academic achievement as measured by an achievement test developed by 
the urban prep school staff members, and to achieve a statistically 
significant rate of improvement on the reading test of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test scores compared to the rate of improvec^ent manifested by 
the same students during previous years. 

Objective 3 : To enable 60 disadvantaged potential and actual dropouts 
to make progress toward their high school diploma that will result in 
acquisition of at least 40-60% more high school credits toward graduation 
as compared to the number of credits acquired by the same students during 
the previous academic year. 

Objective 4 ; To provide all non-English speaking or bi-lingual 
students in the prep school program with instruction what will result 
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In at least a 33% gain in proficiency in English as measured by either 
an existing standardized test or by a test developed by the English 
subject supervisor of the prep school program designed to measure 
proficiency in English, 

Objective 5 ; To implement the prep school's structured program aimed 
at credit toward graduation and academic rehabilitation as proposed for 
the disadvantaged students of the area with its 5 hour daily schedule of 
5 major subject classes, 1 tutorial class and 1 elective class; with ilts 
highly flexible and personalized program for each enrollee; and with itS' 
supplementary services under the supervision of streetworkers. 

C, Evaluation Objectives and Procedures 

In this section the component variables under study have been restated 
with particular attention to the criterion levels of performance expected 
in the first year's program spelled out. For each component variable, 
the method (s) by which it was studied has been set forth, and.. the tests 
or measurement instruments used to study it has been detailed. The statis- 
tical methods used to analyze the data from these tests and measurements 
have been presented. 

As enumerated in the Evaluation Design of October 1970, the five (5) 
EVALUATION OBJECTIVES and the method (s) used to study them were: 

Evaluation Objective 1» To determine the extent to which the Lower 
East Side Prep program has provided 60 disadvantaged potential and actual 
high school dropouts in the Chinatown area of New York City with an 
educational program that will result in at least 50-70% improvement of 
1970-1971 academic year student attendance compared to attendance of the 
same students during the previous 1969-1970 academic year as determined 
by examination of hoth sending high school and prep school attendandance 
records . 
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Method and Procedure , Attendance records of the sending high 
school will be examined in order to determine 1969-1970 academic year 
attendance of students participating in the prep school program. Student 
attendance during the 1970-1971 academic year in the prep school will be 
analyzed. It is expected that the 1970-1971 attendance will represent 
an improvement of at least 507. compared to the 1969-1970 data -front these 
same students. 

Means and standard deviations will be computed and reported. Either 
a correlated t-test or an appropriate nonparametric statistical test can 
be computed. Statistically significant differences between the 1969-1970 
and 1970-1971 data are expected. 

Evaluation Objective 2 . To determine the extent to which Lower East 
Side Prep has established an educational program that will enable 60 
potential and actual dropouts to manifest at least 40-60% improvement in 
academic achievement as measured by an achievement test developed by the 
prep school's staff members and to achieve a statistically significant 
rate of improvement in Metropolitan Achievement Test scores compared to 
the rate of improvement manifested by the same students during previous 
years , 

Method and Procedure, An achievement test developed by Lower 
East Side Prep staff will be administered as a pretest at the beginning of 
the program and as a posttest at the end of the program in order to determine 
the extent of student progress during the course of the academic year. It 
is expected that students will show an improvement of at least 407. from 
pretest to posttest. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading and Arithmetic Achievement 
Test scores of L,E,S,P, students will be analyzed and compared to scores 
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obtained during the current academic year by other students in the sending 
high school. Students are expected to manifest a statistically significant 
rate of improvement of standardized test scores compared to rate of im- 
provement manifested by the same students during previous years. Metropolitan 
Achievement Test scores should also be examined regarding percentage of 
scores below, on and above grade level. 

Means and standard deviations will be computed and reported. For the 
prep school achievement test scores, a correlated t-test or an appropriate 
nonparametric statistical test can be computed. For the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test data trend analysis statistical procedures could be used. 
In all cases, statistically significant differences are expected. 

Evaluation Objective 3 . To enable 60 disadvantaged potential and 
actual dropouts to make progress toward their high school diploma that 
will result in acquisition of at least 40-607, more high school credits 
toward graduation, as compared to the number of credits acquired by the 
«ame students during the i:rev)'OUJ3 academic year. 

Method and Procedure . The number of courses that Lower East 
Side Prep students pass and receive credit for vill be compared to the 
number of courses that the same students have passed and received credit 
for in previous years while in the regular high school program. It is 
expected that students will acquire at least 40% more credits during the 
1970-1971 academic year than the same students acquired during the previous 
1969-1970 academic year. 

Means and standard deviations will be computed and reported. A 
correlated t-test or an appropriate nonparametric statistical test can 
be computed. Trend analysis statistical procedures could be used. 
Statistically significant differences are expected. 

2U 
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Evaluation Qblectlve 4 , To provide all non-English speaking or 
bl-lingual students in the prep school program with instruction that 
will result in at least a 33% gain in proficiency in English as measured 
by either an existing standardized test or by a test developed by the- 
English subject supervisor of the prep school program designed to 
measure proficiency in English. 

Method and Procedure . Either a test developed by the English 
subject supervisor of L.E.S.P. or an existing standardized test of English 
proficiency will be administered as a pretest at the beginning of the 
program and as a posttest at the end of the program in order to determine 
the extent of progress made by all non-English speaking or bi-lingual 
students. It is expected that these students will manifest at least 33% 
gain in scores • 

Means and standard deviations will be reported. A correlated t-test 
or an ^appropriate nonparametric statistical test can be computed. Statist- 
ically significant differences are expected between pre and posttest. 

Evaluation Qblcctive 5 . To describe the scope, organization and 
extent of implementation of the Lower East Side Prep program. 

Method and Procedure . Official records and documents will 
be reviewed. Questionnaires will be administered to personnel and students 
Interviews V7ill be conducted with selected staff and students. Classrooms 
will be observed. Facilities and materials will be examined. 

Frequency of response and content analysis will be presented in 
appropriate tables or charts with descriptions. 
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in OBSERVATIONS OF THE URBAN PREP SCHOOL IN OPERATION 

A, Student Selection and Role of Streetworkers 

The students have in fact dropped out from their home high schools » and upon 
becoming known to the streetworkers, reach a stage of motivation that leads them 
to request admission to Lower East Side Prep--the urban pireparatory school to 
complete work toward their high school diploma. Formal signed parental permission 
is a step in this process. 

Ghetto youth suffer from varying degrees of educational deficit, but the 
amounts as prerequisite to f^fJm£^|ipn to L.E.S.P have never been spelled out. As 
such, the fact of having dropped out is the only fixed criterion for admission. 
Statement to this effect has been witnessed at faculty conference a« made by the 
Executive Director of Break Free, Inc., the tax exempt community-based work 
organizetion that funds this part of the community link to selecting and assisting 
youth to enter the program. This precludes having disruptive youth involuntarily 
placed directly from the home high schools into this alternative mini-school as 
a dumping ground by public school administrators. 

The first year elapsed through July 31st, 1971 without agreement among 
staff or streetworkers concerning whether or what reading or other achievement 
levels should serve as cut-off for admission. The resultant student body has 
remained into the second year's operation, extremely divergent in entering 
skills, sharing only a common motivation, and the streetworkers have maintained 
their principal force in student selection without being encumbered by defined 
learning ability levels* Only the chief school officer (s) may veto streetworker 
selection for adequate cause. The of ficer(s) --co-directors might also recommend 
out-of -school youth themselves, but must in any case arrange the screening and 
home visiting-parental contacts through the streetworker staff. In any event, 
the streetworker staff and co-directors are privately funded by Break Fre-^, 
so that the entire student selection process lies outside the public domain, 
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and Is community-based. 

The streetworker staff of Lower East Side. Prep and Its predecessor- 
Chinatown (Street) Academy come out of the ghetto community youth.soclal 
vork of Break Free, Inc.. evolved from the fundamentalist Christian: Young 
Life Camealgn movement. As such, their training and orientation differs 
somewhat from that of streetworkers e.nployed by the more secularly oriented 
Urban League movement. 

Characteristically, the Break Free streetworker Is a self-made man. He 
has no specific prerequisite knowledge, but he has survived the jungle of 
the ghetto, having passed through his own downfall into dropoutism. crime, 
drugs, and then picked himself up with the aid of Lower East Side community 
organizations and reclaimed his life. He is motivated to help his own 
people and much of what he knows and does is through self-training. Although 
his formal education is typically through as far as high school, having 
motivated hitr.self. he turns .o motivate other individuals to want to become 
somebody m society, and to use education and training as one partial 
answer to attaining that goal, m the past. Young Life had given a 6 
months institute m the training of streetworkers. In seeking out future 
streetworkers, "guys" vere chosen who had potential for leadership as: a) addicts 
or b) community helpers, before giving them the training. The foregoing des- 
cription was based on in-depth interview of the head streetworker and his two 
assistants at Lover East Side Prep. The three strc.vorkers ethnically repre- 
sent the three principal minority groups at the urban prep school-Chinese. 
Black and Puerto Rlcan. 

The functioning streetworker is the first model person or adult authority 
figure the dropout will pattern himself after, before his return into schooling. 
The teacher may become the second model. The typical caseload has been between 
15 and 30 youths per streetworker. The equivalent title where public funding pays 
a streetworker's salary is called : Consnunlt^ T^a^.so^ „Uh a pay rate at 

approximately $7,000. per year as of 1971. 
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A concise paragraph on the functional role of the streetworker has been 
outlined by Abend in 1969.^ 

"It is the streetworker ^ho combs local hangouts for the dropouts 
who spends his days and evenings 'rapping' (talking) with the 
youngsters, and who introduces them to the academy specialist, 

an expert on housing problems, a counselor in many areas 

It is the streetworker, also, who clues in the teacher on the 
youngsters' problems, who follows up his progresr^s when he leaves 
the academy, and helps him find a job if the youngster is not up 
to further study. 



Abend, Jules. "Street Academies: New York's New Deal for Ghetto Dropout 
Nations Schools > (May 1969), p. 68. 
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B, The Learning^ Environmen t 

With delays in the completion of construction of partitions to subdivide 
the office loft into 7 classrooms under private corporation funding, and ad- 
ministrative problems in hiring of faculty and programing students for classes, 
the urban prep school opened for over 60 dropout -returnees in October 1971* 

Classes were run on fairly traditional livies vith typically less than 15 
students in a seminar arrangement around long tables in the 7 classrooms vith 
one teacher conducting each. The first semester coincided with the public 
school term ending in January. Thereafter, upon short notice decision of the 
administrat crs J a switchover was made to the trimester system for the balance 
of the school year which vras extended one month through July 1971 to meet a 
minimum required number of weeks to count as semester or term. The second term, 
designated "second trimester" ran from January into April, and the "third tri- 
mester" from April through July 31st. (See Appendix A for a typical schedule 
of ^11 courses) . 

Classroom Observations , Fourteen formal classroom observations were held 
over several weeks in the second trimester. Purpose of the observations was to 
characterize the principal type of instruction under way at the time, and to give 
almost Immediate feedback to the faculty as a spur to innovation. These 14 
observations covered the five major subject areas and various electives. School 
and teacher records were also examined whfsre these existed. It was first noted 
that attendance level was lower than class registers. The average register vas 
nearly 11 students. The average attendance was about 7% students for an average 
out-of -class rate of nearly 30%, All observed classes were teacher-dominated, 
didactic in style with the recitation-discussion method occupying about 507o of 
the time; lecture method occupying about 257. of the time; and group review-drill 
occupying approximately less than 20% of the observed time. These methods vere 
realised with extensive use of the chalk board and textual material. The bulk 
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of the remainder of the time was spent in individual silent study practice from 
worksheet or textual materials, but usually lock stepped for all students to 
the same materials. Lowest on the list was student-to-student interactions, ^ 
peer tutoring waL^ not observed, programed materials wer« not observed in use, 
nor was any mf.-dium other than the teacher seen as transmitting agent for major 
subject areas. (A limited film program was introduced during the 3rd trimester). 
In some electives, individual student output found expression— in the art program 
through use of acrylic resins, in photography through use of printing papers, in 
Chinese calligrahpy class through use .of quill brush, ink and rice paper. In short, 
the bulk of teaching and learning was undistinguished from traditional patterns 
occurring in large metropolitan high schools with the exception of the small 
class groups and the more intimate atmosphere in the carpeted seminar- like rooms 
conducted by very young Certificate of Competency teachers, unencumbered by 
traditional pedagogoical training. 

Special Programs , The foregoing information was shared with the faculty 
in a workshop the following week with a challenge to institute changes in 
instruction and to innovate by the third trimester. The following programs 
were attempted with the following observed results for the third term. 

1. Motivational poetry writing by a dynamic teaching poet from 
the Teachers and Writers Collaborative two times per week in three English classes 
of 3 different teachers.^ A student subgroup of up to one-half dozen participants 
was motivated by an all-class session to present the method. This was followed 
by separate instruction of the student subgroup by tho poet twice weekly in a 
separate room. Highly individualized poetry production for every participant 
was the outcome product, generally In ghetto English. Student self-expression 

^ Teachers and Writers Collaborative, 244 Vanderbilt Avenue, ^^rooklyn New York 
11217. 622-5026. A. Schwerner, poet. 
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was dramatically increased, it vas reported. Two teachers reacted favorably to 
the special work despite the loss of instructional time from regular English. 
One teacher reacted negatively to student loss of instructional time in regular 
English and generally remained out of contact with students progress in poetry. 
About half of the students dropped out of the urban prep school before the end 
of the third trimester, possibly for reasons external to the program, and it was 
terminated in .Tune as a limited successful input-output effort. 

2. Independent study-travel was attempted by several students off 
caittpus for the third trimester. Reports were to be sent in periodically by the 
handful of travelling students from distant southern and western states, from 
Ksxico and from the Mediterranean region. Students were to receive credit for 
course completion in an elective subject upon filing a final report. Additional 
credits were to be earned by final examination for completion of studies in 
language arts or mathematics pursued on one's own time from assigned texts during 
their travels. Results fell short of expectations: students failed to report 
adequately, scudies were not completed, teachers did not keep an up-to-date folder 
or volunteer same for auditing. The administration did not file a summary report 
on this activity with the evaluator. Inadequate pre-trip orientation and goal- 
setting was partly responsible for the inadequate operation of this program 
component. Another aspect of the study-travel type of project was the supervised 
group trip. <^ne such trip was managed by a husband and wife teaching couple and 
a streetworker with approximately one dozen recent Chinese immigrant students. 
Using a minibus, and with stopover in the nation's capitol, a trip of nearly 2-veeks 
to the experimental farm communlty"Koininea — near Americus, Georgia was undertaken 
and successfully completed. The follow-up of this trip in the form of student 
reports (but not extended classroom discussion) was reported as a classroom 
activity by the teacher-in-charge , but his own end-of-year faculty report was 
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lacking in following-up the significance of this powerful experience in eith 
the lives of the students or in the curriculum of the school. 



student body would be out of regular instruction a total of 3 days during the 
3rd triiTieoter. An average of 3 places per trip day were allocated. Cuch target 
places as a printing plant, TV studio, the Hispanic Society museum complex, a 
theater 5*howing Japanese cinema, and a boat trip around Manhattan vere scheduled 
for the teacher-supervised visits. Three problems contributed to inadequacy of 
this program component —poor pre-visit planning, poor attendance of students 
at any out-of -school function (usually less than 50% reported), and failure of 
coordinace classroom follow-up. Sunday week-end trips vere also contemplated, 
but not well implemented. Result: all field trips to be cancelled for next 
year as an all-school function. 



4. A core curriculum program to relate the life history of the 
American Indian to language arts, social studies, math and science programs 
failed when faculty members assigned failed to collaborate. Not a single unit 
was produced. A supervised Sunday bike- train trip to the Shinecock Indian 
Reservation, 100 miles east of New York City failed when half the students 
weakened before reaching the reservation. Faculty members failed to refer to 
the visit in class, and further work on the core was abandoned. 

5. Use of audio-visual materials was incompletely implemented. 
A film program was delayed for 5 monchs, was organized for only one month 
—May-June 1971, and incompletely utilized by teachers. Over 82 reels vere 
ordered at a discount rate of $1.75 per reel from the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, less than 70 reached the school, less than 35 were reported used 
by the subject area teachers with a loss of over $75 of the approximately 
$1A3.50 of the program cost. The very teachers who selected the films for 



3. Class day trips were organized so that the major proportion of the 
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their subject area tended to boycott further use after one or several disappointtn .:s. 
Such comments as obsolete, uninteresting or irrelevant to the present curriculum 
highlighted the comments. Reports on film use to be submitted by each subject area 
teacher were not received, if produced. There vas little willingness to work with 
varied or available resources. No filmstrips were used all year and no overhead 
projectvals. Tapes and records were not used for language arts, and records were 
brought into sporadic use in the Spanish program only in the 3rd trimester. Radio and 
TV were never used as instructional resources. Wall charts as for the sciences 
were not produced, copied, borrowed, ordered or used. Wall maps for social studies 
were in occasional use—a map of Africa was seen in use for Black history; one of 
China for Asian "Experience" (history). Teachers were sufficiently strong in ego 
strength to consider themselves with the aid of the chalkboard and printed materials 
as adequate mediators of instruction. This attitude tended to stifle experimental 
uses of media, innovative approaches to curriculum, or acceding to the more general 
use of individualized learning with students taking greater responsibility. 

6. Programed instructional materials in printed (textual) form were 
introduced to teachers in language arts, Spanish, sciences and mathematics. Modular 
learning activity packets in printed form were introduced to faculty in social 
studies, English, science'? and mathematics. Not a single one found sustained use 
in any subject area. Temporary use of a programed text in English and in mathematics 
was reported for a student out of class during the tutorial period, and later abandoned 
in Spanish and in chemistry, the materials were rejected out of hand with no student 
tryout. Overall faculty reactions to these materials were that they were too 
mechanistic, dehumanized, irrelevant to the curriculum, or inappropriate to the 
student's reading ability. Modular learning activity packets were never utilized 
either directly or as a model for teacher generated individualized learning materials 
or lessons. Multi-level materials (the S. R. A. Reading Laboratory) upon arrival 
was never completely examined by any of the language arts faculty and never attempted 
ERIC for «se. One "teaching machine" which arrived—The Craig Reader— remained only 
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partially examined and totally unused by students. Similarly, the ordered 
LLINC (Learning laboratories, Incorporated) for English-as-a-Second Language 
and for Spanish by tape, machine, microphone and workbook materials, if they 
arrived, vere never put into use. 

C. Tests and Measurements 

Component substudies used to evaluate progress of students at the alternative 
school in terms of hard data included: Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery 
(1958 edition), teacher made achievement tests in the major subject disciplines, 
comparative Carnegie Units (credits) earned toward graduation, a language proficiency 
skills test, a comparative attendance study, and a student attitudinal survey. 
A teacher informational and attitudinal questionnaire was also given. ^ 



Achievement Test Battery (1958 edition) was administered to all students during 
the first term to help determine their level of skills in reading and in mathematic 
in accordance with Evaluation Objective 2 (see Chapter II C 2)."^ Tests 1 and 2; 



Arithmetic Computation and Arithmetic Problem Solving and Concepts. 

The tests were administered late and completed in November for absentees, 
thus sustaining loss in the period of pre- to post gain measure by over 10%. 
In addition to the Intermediate form, recent immigrants were given the Elementary 
Battery (standardized around grades 3 and 4), and students adjudged more advanced 
vere given the Advanced Battery (standardized around grades 7, 8 and 9) . The 
High School Battery of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (standardized ac grade 10 
or above) was not used owing to administrative judgment of the performance capability 
of the student population made entirely of low SES minority culture dropout-returnees 

^- Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Intermediate Battery, Partial. 



Standardized Arhievement . Parts of the Intermediate Metropolitan 



5 and 7 were 



given from this battery In Word Knowledge and Reading Comprehension; 
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The retGstlng program took place in wTune, but the significance of the data 

vas lost owing to students rotating out of the program, leaving only four (4) in 

the post-test sample. 

In-Hcuse Testing^. Prep School staff administered achievement tests 

in every major subject which they developed based on "test blueprints;" i.e., 

on a curriculum plan or course syllabus outline for their instruction. Each 

test was then supposed to be topically balanced in proportion to what is covered 

in the instruction. Some faculty members required and received from the evaluator 

considerable assistance in test construction and revision. 

Certain variables tended to interfere with the expected pre-to-post 407o-60% 

gain measures to be obtained from the subjects-matter testing. Lateness in the 

school-wide administration was a major factor with pre-testing extending to 

December, shortening the pre-post period for measurement of statistical gain and 

significance and allowing too much instruction to take place prior to the baseline 

pre-test. Other problems related to post-testing for 2-term sequence courses like 

Algebra I and II vs. post-testing for 1-term courses like Economics, and the problem 

• of the relation between these In-House tests and the course final exams were 

confronted. For one term courses, the post-test was administered right away 

(April 1971) rather than in July to obviate the "forgetting curve" in the absence 

of instruction. In many two-term or final sequence courses, the post-test 

score when obtained was allo\7ed to stand for the final exam score to cut down on 

possible test traumatization of students and to lessen the burden on faculty for 

scoring. Again sample sizes were greatly affected by spring dropoutism and the 

substudy effected less than hoped for in observable results. 

Course Credits Toward Graduation . Study of the expected criterion 

level of 407o-60% more high school credits earned toward graduation the first 

year of operation of the prep school vs. that earned the preceding year in school 

was affected by several interfering variables : Many of the enrolled dropout- 
id 
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returnees had spent the preceding year in the defunct Newark Prep alternative 
school vhich despite intensive efforts, including interstate visit to Newark, 
failed to yield sufficient data on these students' record of achievement for 
1969-70. Moreover, those students for whom permanent records could be found 
in the local home high schools were sufficiently incomplete to reduce the 
effectiveness of this substudy. Dropoutism from the prep school also reduced 
the samp/e size for data in the spring and summer of 1971. 

Proficiency Studj;. Based on the recommendations of a staff 
person skilled in English as a Second Language at one of the home high schools, 
the first section of the Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests, entitled: 
Test I. - Oral Reading gave a rapid raw score based on 7 sections which converted 
to grade equivalent. 

The input results registered low proficiency during the pre-test phase 
and output gains of over a year in average grade equivalent during the post-test 
phase 5 months later. 

Despite the tendency to register improvement up to the 33% criterion 
demanded as minimal, several interfering variables lessened the potential 
impact of this critical substudy. First over 40 students were to have been 
pre-tested in fall 1970, but the testing vas completed in January 1971 by 
only 17 students after they had been exposed to half their year's instruction. 
The fall off by post-testing in June 1970 has left only a small sample of 
12 whose results after only 5 months further instruction cannot be generalized 
to those absent from the final measure. Although all students were in remedial 
Language Arts classes, the special ESL components of their curriculum that led 
to the improvement have not been characterized so that the work cannot be replicated. 
In fact, the Language Arts faculty member left the staff in June 1971, leaving 
the records of the ESL component incomplete. Outside ESL specialists have 
challenged the use of the Gates McKillop instrument as not valid to the problems 
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of Oriental persons with English language disabilities. It is held to duplicate 
components of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests and inflated results do not neces- 
sarily reflect whether improvements occurred in grasp of phonemes, structure of 
grammar and dialogue fluency. 

Attendance Improvement . The expected 50% gain in attendance at the 
Prep school for 1970-71 was to be measured in terms of percent of absence re- 
duction from the preceding year in the home high school. Interfering variables 
beset this study also. Many students who went the preceding year to Newark 
Prep where New Jersiey State Education Law did not require the keeping of formal 
attendance records had incomplete or invalid data, if any. Data from those few 
students in New York City Public High Schools for whom it could be found for the 
previous year, yielded only a small sample also. Conditions of attendance at 
the Prep School also tended to modify the data obtained. Thus, after 10 absences 
the Prep School tended to suspend a student as part of a self-limiting process, 
if streetworkers could not bring him back to his own learning responsibilities. 
Whereas, at the home high school, a student might pile up 30 or even 50 absences 
and still remain on the rolls. 

Despite these problems, 26 students for whom prior records were found, 
remained on register by spring 1971 to constitute a matched pairs sample for 
this substudy. 

Student Attltudlnal Survey . The teacher-coordinator under general 
guidance of the evaluator, constructed a questionnaire for students based on 
the work of Peck, Weiner and Williams in structured interviews at the Center 
for Urban Educaticn (1966) in their report: "A Program to Provide Educational 
Enrichment to Disadvantaged In-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Enrollees During 
the Summer;" on the so-called Coleman report (1966): "Equality of Educational 
Opportunity;" the U. S. 0. E. and other sources. The prototype of this instru- 
ment was first used by Guerriaro in the first of the evaluations of the 
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Benjamin Franklin - New York Urban League - First National City Bank Street 

2 

Academy Program (1968). The 28 item multiple choice instrument was given 
every student at the prep school, and the results summarized into 13 categories. 
These dealt with student feelings about the prep school, quality of instruction, 
perceived differences from the large metropolitan high school, how well they 
related to authority figures, who were their adult models, and future plans* 
Objections from some faculty members and streetworkers- who wished to surpress 
this rather formal form of student expression from further dissemination despite 
their overall favorable attitudes were vigorously confronted in staff negations, 
and with support of the administrators, were first disseminated in the Seidman 
report of May 1971. ^ They are reproduced here in the following Chapter IV in 
condensed form. 

Teacher Questionnaire . This informational and attitudinal one-page 
instrument was developed cooperatively by the teacher-coordinator and the evaluator 
for this program. The form was completed by the teacher-coordinator or the 
evaluator in a focused individual interview-in-depth vith every staff person 
lasting 10-15 minutes each. The overall favorable attitudes and interesting 
data obtained were also first reported out in the Seidman report cited above/ 
They are also summ..rized in Chapter IV below in tabular form as part of the 
hard data of the first year's operation. 



• Guerriero, Michael A. Project No. 06CC68 ESEA Title I. The Benjamin 
Franklin High School-Urban League Street Academies'Program. 
New York: The Center for Urban Education (November 1968). pp. 9-10 and 
Appendices B2 and Appendix A, Tables 3-6. 

3. Seidman, Nancy. The Lower East Side Prep School: An Alternate Educational 
Model for the High School Dropout. 

School of Education, The City College of the City University of New York. 
May 1971. pp. 25; 32-40. 



Ibid. F> 18 and Appendices A and B. 
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D. Adfnlnlstratlon and Coordination 

Administration * Two co-directors, one of them considered a founder, ran 
Lower East Side Prep. Salaried with funds from the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
they were appointed by the Executive Director of Break Free, Incorporated (upon 
approval of their Board of Directors). Break Free Is the tax exempt educational 
philanthropic organization receiving funds from the Trust Company to operate Its 
part of the urban prep school. Break Free also paid the salary of a full-time 
specialist teacher acting as coordinator of curriculum. This person became 
functionally an (Acting) Co-Director upon the resignation of a founding Co-Director 
during the second trimester. All three had held leadership roles In the street 
academy movement of the late 1960'8~two had training in religious seminaries. 

In effect, the school operated essentially on a "troika" system of administra- 
tion with one man responsible for public (community) relations and internal 
discipline or deanship functioning, one man for personnel and budget functioning, 
and one man for curriculum:; and instructional program. These functions were 
overlapping, blurred, often intergraded into one another. Since every staff 
member also taught one or more courses as part of the philosophy of visibility 
and continual accessibility contact with students in class, in guidance and 
counselling-type functioning with individuals, and in community contacts where 
necessary, the distinctions were even more amorphous, conducive of great wamth 
and personal contact at the alternative school. In fact, the founding Co-Director 
sometimes spoke of himself as merely a head streetworker. 

Instructional staff, mostly State Urban Education funded Certif icate-of-Com- 
petency personnel whose salary lines were processed by the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, administrators and streetworkers worked as colleagues 
always on a first name basis, never in a chain of command attitude. Several 
faculty members and one of the "administrative troika" lived as members of a 
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Christian commune run by Young Life Campaign. Guidance and counselling were 
functionally provided, though on different levels, by the co-directors, teachers 
and streetworkers. Fortunately, state syllabus requirements and frequent monitoring 
of instruction, including weekly faculty meetings, kept the level of instruction 
reasonably professional and well above the "rap" level characterized for the 
antecedent street academies. 

Thus the urban prep school was run with an intimacy impossible in the large 
metropolitan high school. This was meaningful to both faculty and students alike 
where every participant felt someone or several staff njembers personally cared 
about what happened to him and could reach through to him directly and immediately 
at any time without appointments and without delay. At the same time, from an 
organizational standpoint, the operation was at best a loose one, at other times 
nearly chaotic. As a result, teachers weren't paid on time, orders for supplies 
and materials were not completed or lost, delivered materials sometimes disappeared 
before use, the testing program was poorly administered, records on students 
were often incomplete. 

The resignation of founding co-director in spring 1971 had a negative effect 
on the prep school for the first year. More th;^a 50% of students, particularly 
those of Chinese background who had identified with his charisma left the program 
before the end of the third trimester on 31st July 1971. This also had the effect 
of blunting effective involvement and publicizing of the work of the prep school 
in the Lower East Side-Chinatown community as the school year drew to a close, 
and the streetworkers remained as the principal source of cont;ict with community 
persons and organizations. 

B udget Underspending . Responsibility for fulfilling budget requrements for 
the first year fell on the co-directors who were administering the budgeted amount 
of $103,215. from State Urban Education for instructional personnel salaries, and 
for educational materials and equipment. They utilized only $57,281. of this amount 



according to official figures inserted into the approved State Urban Education 
recycling grant proposal for the school year 1971-72. The $45,934. lost repre- 
sents 44.57. of the budgeted monies returned to support other programs. This loss 
comes largely from faculty positions unfilled furing certain intervals or budgeted 
at maximum salary and paid out at entering salary levels. In summary: 

Budgeted $103,215.00 
Spent 57.281.00 

Loss Balance $ 45,934.00 = 44.57, of Loss. 

Coordination . A teacher-coordinator position vas filled approximately 
one month late by the assignment of a person from one of the home high schools 
to the prep school to spend approximately 0.4 of teacher time in instruction 
(0.2 at the prep school and 0.2 at the homo school) and the balance on coordination 
with two-thirds (2/3rds) time at the prep school. 

In practice, the distance to the home school rendered the teaching of one 
class at each school not feasible, so that all classes vere taught at the prep 
school. 

In reviewing the teacher-coordinator's work, teaching vas performed at the 
expense of the coordination and liaison functions between the urban prep and home 
schools. Thus in violation of the State Urban Education program proposal, for 
September 1970 - Jun« 1971, page 9, four classes vere taught during the second 
trimester, but only one class vas taught during the third trimester. The functions 
of coordinator were generally not performed. Prep school students' permanent 
records at the home school were incompletely maintained. Orientation meetings 
between faculty vere never arranged, and when the home high school embarked on 
a mini-school reorganization, information from Lower East Side Prep was neither 
sought nor given in so crucial an experiment. Curricula were developed only for 
the coordinator's own language arts program, but overall curriculum direction was 
maintained only by administrators not publicly funded. Coordination vith other 
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prep school personnel vas vanting, and the five (5) additional hours per week 
to vork vith streetworkers and community agencies, was not performed. Finally, 
although the budget funded the position through the end of the third trimester- 
July 31st, 1971, the teacher-coordinator left the prep school before the end of 
June . 

These problems did not entirely devolve upon the teacher-coordinator's 
efficiency, but must be shared with the home high school. Open lines of information 
flow did not exist (as openly stated by the coordinator) between the teacher- 
coordinator and the Chairman of Department (Assistant-to-Principal) of the originat- 
ing department at the home high school. The work Vith students was not adequately 
respected when the teacher-coordinator was recalled by telephone, without prior or 
written notice, to serve at the home school on two occasions, leaving classes 
uncovered at the prep school, and in violation of the funding for the position 
under th.? State Urban Education grant. 



* * * 



IV FINDINGS OP THE FIRST YEAR'S OPERATIONS 



A* Attendance 

Sixty-eight (68) students were studied Tor a 2-year record of ccmparative 
change in absence. Records were generally incomplete so that 52 students yielded 
data at Lower East Side Prep, and of these only 29 for the preceding year at the 
"hotte*« high school. The sumraaxy data were as follows: 



Table 1 

GRG!'^ SUMMARY OF 2 • YEARS ABSENCE DATA 

Maximum N « 52 





PubUc High School (1969-70) 


Lower East Side 


Prep (1970-71) 




Term 
to Jan* » 70 


Term 

to June *70 


Term 
to Jan. «71 


Term 
to Aoril '71 


No* of Students 
in Sample 


24 


29 


% 


52 


Average No* of 
Days Absent 


25.9 


37.0 


3.9 


7.1 


Attendance Days 
in T e r m 


88 


93 


51 


68 


Percent of 
Absence {%) 


29*4 


39,8 


7.6 


10.4 



Evaluation Objective #1 from the design gives the criterion for improvemeiit 
in attendance as faUing within the range of 50^ to 70^ for tha Prep School year* 
Based on the 2-tem8 studied for each year, reduction of absence from 29,4$ to 
7.6^ the first tena of each year reprosents: 29.4 

21.8 ■♦- 29.4 « 74.1/C improvement; 

and reduction of absence from 39.8^ to 10.45^ the second tem represents: 

39.8 
-iO^ 

29.4 ■ /.8 » 73.956 improvement. In both half-years, the criterion range has 
been exceeded for the saall number of cases jjresented. Furth«raore, it can be 
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inferred fron first hand report by the Secretaxy of Break Free that attendance 
at Newazk Prep in the 1969-70 school year (the academy frcm which .reliable data 
on attendance was missing) was extremely poor. With guarded optimism then. 
Evaluation Objective No. 1 can be considered to have been met. 

Table 2 presents the 2-year longitudinal study for 26 students of the 
68 in the attendance study for whop matched sample data have allowed a t-test 
to have been perfomed to detemine thb possibility of statistical significance 
for the above reported wide differences. 



Table 2 — from Page 32 



Twenty (20) individual student cases showed marked average absence 
reduction the first half-year from 29, k% to 7,5%; and all 26 individuals had 
matched sample records averaging absence reduction from 39,8^ to 9.656. The 
t-tests of significance showed that both these setb of figures are highly 
aigoificant statistically at the probability level of .01. 




40 
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T*ble 2 

2 - lEAR LONCmUDINAL STDDI OF ATTENDANCE for LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 1969 - 1971 





PubUe H. 


S. Tear (1969-70) 


L. E. S. P. 


lear (1970-71) 




T e r B 


Term 


Tern 


T e 


r m 




to Jan. ' 


70 to June *70 


to Jan. 171 


to April '71 


Student # 


DajTS Absent Da78 Absent 


Days Absent 


Days Absent 


of 88 da 


ys of 93 days 


of 51 da^s 


of 


68 dars 


1 


14 


^ 5 


J 




11 


2 


14 


58 


9 




11 


3 


9 


5 


4 




9 


4 


50 


34 


4 




7 


5 


22 


72 


3 




2 


A 


3 


52 


3 




7 


7 


53 


24 


4 




7 


8 


49 


49 


6 




12 


9 


34 


34 


2 




7 


10 


11 


75 


« 




5 


11 

■ 1 


13 


41 






2 


12 


23 


23 


7 




6 


13 


43 


52 


3 




6 


14 


20 


19 






5 


15 


30 


45 


5 




10 


16 


5 


41 


3 




6 


17 


31 


40 


7 




J? 


16 




10 


4 




1 


19 


17 




0 




7 




28 


28 






11 


21 


6 


73 


1 




3 


22 


20 


35 


3 




8 


23 


11 


65 


7 




9 


24 




18 


2 




7 


25 


82 


21 


3 




2 


26 


33 


42 


1 




4 


.▲Ytrage Absence 












(in Dagrs) 


25.9 


37.0 


3^8 




6.5 


Ferbent of Absence 












( % ) 


29.4 


59.8 


7.5 




9.6 



TOR FIRST TERM 
9Cat SECCBD TERM 



Calculated t - 3.397 > 2.845 - * qi " 
Calculated t - 4.135 > 2.797 - to, fren table (d.f.. - 24) 
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B# Acadomlc Achlavamant 

The total school popalatlon (all students carried several major subjects) 
was studied for iaprovement in academic achievement as measured bj subject tests 
developed the faculty as alternative to their rejection of the use of 
standardized achievement tests in their subject. As previously stated^ the 
tests were based on syllabus outlines or ''test blueprints^*' and with major edit- 
ing by the evaluation agency^ approximated the concept of criterion referenced 
testing. 

Due to edits and other delays^ pre-testing was done late-^ore than half-way 
throuc^ the first texm-- November 1970. Post«testing was completed in April 1971* 
Thus the learning Interval that was measured was 5 months. 

Table 3 presents the matched samples (only those remaining through post-'test- 
ing could be Included in the study) in the analysis for possible significance. . 
Average gains from pre- to post-test have been listed. Means and standard devia- 
ticms for 13 student groups on 10 examinations have been listed. The t-test was 
the method used to determine significance. 



Table 3 ~ from Pagp 34 f f - 



In the suassAiy of data of Table 3y it can be stated that heavy student 
losses frctt the program throu^ suspensions and dropout^ and absenteeism^ have 
reduced sample sixes to levels that Jeopardized the reliability of the study 

r. 

as well as the applicability of its findings to the total Prep School population. 

Statistical significance in lenndng achievement from pre-to-post-test 

occurred in mathematics cour&oe (with the total \om of data f ztmi the General 

Mathematics group) ^ in English^ in one science— Chemistxy^ and in only one Social 

Studies course--^. S. Uistoiy. No significance in learning achievement gains were 

registered in General Science and Biology^ in World Geography^ World History and 
Economics courses. Data frosa the Spanish program was neviir received. 



MATCHED SAMPIE STUDI FOE PHB- POST - TEST GAINS 
■m- HOUSE" ACHIB7EMENT TESTING BI MAJOR SUBJECT 

Lover East Side Prep School Tear (1970-71) 



Student 
Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



Pre-te 
Score 



3.1 



(SiEEAL MATHEMATICS (Uiiaatched— Hence, Lost Data! ) 



15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



Student 

MuBber 

1 

2 

2 

I 

7 

Mean Seoreo {%) 



42 
58 
03 
10 
60 

03 
50 
74 
0 
37 
43 
67 
6U 
65 



Mean Scores {%) 41 J 



Pre-te 

Score 



3.2 

III 



16 
26 

24 
14 
10 
0 



16.75 



POSt-t^B; 

Score 



Diffe 
Score 



75 
20 
40 
35 
69 
40 
79 



51.1 



QEOMETRT 

5ii 



Poat^ti 



58 

69.25 



10.0 (Non-Equivalent ) 



Difference 

ScoreJEl 

+ 5ii 
•f 40 



+ §2 
+ 32 
•f 48 
+ 92 
•I- 42 
+ 5*$ 



+ 52.50 



Standard Deviation of Difference 54.7 
Standaxd Error of Difference > 20.6 

CalouUted t value - 2.55 > 1.895 - t fro« table (with Degrees of Preedca - 7) 
Therefore, the Difference is Si^ficant with Probability at the 5% level. 
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3.3 ALGEBRA 




Student 
Mumber 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 



Mean Scores {%) 



Pre-test 
Score i%) 

08 
09 
64 
48 
11 

21 
13 
29 
08 
0 

30 
06 



20.6 



Standard Deviation of Difference 
Standard Error of Difference 



49.7 
15.0 



Pott-test 


Difference 


Score 1%) 


Score i%) 


50 


+ 42 


59 


+ 50 


87 


+ 23 






67 


+ 56 


74 




87 


+ 74 


70 


+ 41 


67 


+ 59 


57 


+ 57 


60 


+ 30 


65 


+ 59 


69.0 


+ 48.4 



3.23 > 1.796 " t from table (with d. f. -11) 
Therefore, the Difference is Slgnificiint with ProbabiUty at the 5^ level. 



Caleolated t value 



3.4 ilJVANGED ALGEBBA It TBIGONGMEIBX 



Student 
Number 


Pre-test 

Score i%) 


Post-test 

Score C%) 


Difference 
Score C%) 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 


06 
30 
16 
20 
08 


68 
88 
92 
86 
78 


•f 62 
+ 58 
+ 76 
+ 66 
+ 70 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


20 
18 
26 
30 
22 


84 
84 
76 
92 
80 


+ 64 
+ 66 
+ 50 
+ 62 
+ 58 


Mean 

Scoree i%) 


19.6 


82.8 


+ 63.2 



Standard Deviation of Difference "63.06 
Standard iSxror of Difference « 21 .02 

Calculated t value - 3.01 > 1.833 - t^o5 ' degrees of freedom) 

Therefore, the Difference is Significant with ProbabiUty at the 5% level. 
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3*5 i CENEBAL SCIENGS 

Student Pw-test Post-test Difference 

Nmnber Score (%) ' Score (^) Score (%) 

1 2S.3 .43.3 + 15.0 

2 61.6 58.3 - 3.3 

3 46.6 63.3 + 16.7 



Mean Scores {%) 45.5 55.0 + 9.5 

Standard Deviation of Difference « 40.2 
Standard Error of Difference =■ 28.4 

Calculated t value ■ 0.334 -< 2.920 ■ t qc froa table (with degrees of freedom » 2) 
Therefore: No Significant Difference is'snown! 

3.6 BIOLOGY 

Student Pre-test. Poat-test Differ^ijce 

Number 



Pre-test Poat-test Difrerenw 

Score (^) Score (^) Score (%) 



1 12 16 +0U 

2 44 66 -1-22 

3 62 52 - 10 

4 28 62 + 34 

5 26 34 + 08 

6 32 32 0 



Mean Scores (%) 34.0 43.7 + 13.7 

S. D. of Diff. » 17.0 
S. E. of Diff. - 7.55 

Calculated t value » 1.72 -< 2.015 " * 05 ^' " 

N. S. D. shown! (po not reject nul * ^ hypothesis). 





3.7 


GHSMISTRI 




Student 
Number 


Pre-test 

Score i%) 


Post-test 
Score (%) 


Difference 
Score i%) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


32 
42 
38 


22 
52 
40 


tn, 

- 10 
+ 10 
+ 02 


6 

7 
8 
9 
10 


it 

14 


40 


+ 14 
+ 12 

- 04 
+ 26 


11 

51 




% 


- 02 

" to 

+ 30 


Mean Scores i%) 


30.9 


35.8 


+ 0I».9 


S. D. of Diff. - 
S. E. of Diff. - 


13.2 
U1 







O. OI UllX. ~ I.I 

Calculated t value - 4.47 > 1.782 - t^Qc from table (d.f. » 12) 
A Difference is Significant with Probability at 5% level. 



3.8 EUGUSH 1st k 2nd 2EABS 



Studsnt 
nuniDcp ^ 


Pre-test 


Post-test 

Score d") • 


Difference 

Score (%) 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


39 
66 
56 
50 
55 


49 
88 
52 
67 


+ 10 
+ 22 
. 06 
+ 17 


6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


23.5 

26 

52.5 

34.5 

61 


66 
79 
77 
68 
62 


+ 42.5 
+ 53 
+ 2k.5 
+ 33.5 
+ 01 


t1 

12 

13 
lii 

1? 


45 
62 

61.5 
77 


61 

70 

79 
90 


+ 16 
+ 08 
+ 17.5 
+ 13 
+ 21.5 


16 
17 
18 


69.5 
61 


90 
55 
71 


+ 20.5 
- 03 
+ 10 


Ifoan Scores {%) 


51.6 


68.3 


+ 16.6 



Standard Deviation of Difference 
Standard Error of Difference 



22.0 
5.34 



Calculated t » 3.11 > 1.740 ■ t qc from table (degrees of freedcm « 17) 
Iberefore, the Difference is Signlf£:£ant with Probability at tha 5% level. 

3.9 ENGLISH UPPER DIVISION 3rd & 4th TEARS 



Student 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Bifi'er»nc« 


Ktniber 


Score {%) 


Score (^) 


Score i%) 


1 


76 


85 


+ 09 


2 


49.5 


54 


+ Oif.5 


3 


56 


67 


+ 11 


4 


52.5 


57 


'+ OJt.5 


5 


37 


62 


+ 25 


6 


67 


75 


+ 08 


7 


58.5 


77 


+ 18.5 


8 


76 


76.5 


+ 00.5 


9 


57 


55 


- 02 


10 


50 


49 


- 01 


11 


62 


7! 


+ 09 


12 


58 


50 


- 08 


Mean Scores (%) 


58.3 


64.9 


+ 06.6 



S. D. of Diff. - 8.89 
S. S. of Diff. <- 2.68 



Calctilated t value - 2.45 > 1 .796 

(,*• Difference is Significant with Probability at 5% level. 



t from Uble (d. f. - 11) 



3.10 WCMD GBOG&APHI 



Student 


Pre«*te8t 


Post-test 


Diffeirenee 


Number 


Score (%) 


Score (%) 


Score 1%) 


1 


19«0 


25.0 


+ 06.0 


2 


8.4 


10.6 


+ 02-2 


3 


9.9 


15.1 


+ 05.2 


U' 


19.0 


32.5 


+ 13.5 


5 


26.6 


35.6 


+ 09.0 


Mean 








Seorae (^) 


16.6 


23.8 


+ 07.2 


Standard Deflation of Difference 


- 7.69 




Standard Error 


of Difference 


» 3.845 





Calculated t value » 1.873 2.132 - t qc from table (degrees of freedom 
Therefore, No Significant Difference is shown! 



3.11 VCBLD HISTCET I & 11 



Student 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Difference 


Number 


Score {%l 


Score (%) 


Score (%) 


1 


24.3 


58.3 


+ 34.0 


2 


0 


23.4 


+ 23.4 


3 


10.6 


14.3 


+ 3.7 


4 


8.4 


12.8 


+ 4.4 


5 


7.6 


14.3 


+ 6.7 


6 


4.6 


1.5* 


- 3.1 


7 


3.8 


0 


- 3.8 


MSvW Scores (%) 


8.5 


17.8 


+ 9.3 



S. D. of Difference » 16.06 
S. S. of Difference - 6.555 



Calculated t value - 1.419 1.943 - t qj from table (d. f. « 6) 
N. S« D. shoun! 
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3.12 UNITED STA1ES HlSICai 1 & II 

Student Pre-teat Post-test jpajfference 

Number Score (% ) Score ^ /^v 

1 22.8 38.6 

2 22.0 25.0 

3 18.2 18.1 

4 7.6 16.6 

5 9.9 20.A 

6 6.8 12.1 
_ 7 4.6 7.5 

; 0 7.5 

9 11.A 15.9 

10 0 9.8 

t1 9.9 20.A 



+ 


15.8 


+ 


3.0 


mm 


0.1 


+ 


9.0 


+ 


10.5 


+ 


5.3 


+ 


2.9 


+ 


7.5 


+ 


A.5 


+ 


9.8 


+ 


10.5 



Mean Scores (%) 10.3 17.A + 7.2 

Standard Deviation of Difference '■7.92 
Standard Error of Difference "2.51 

Calculated t value =» 2.87 > 1.812 - t from table (degreao of freedom - 10) 
Therefore, the Difference is Significant with FrobabiUty at the 5J6 level. 





3.13 


ECONOMICS 
• 




Student 


Fre-test 


Post-test 


Difference 


Number 


Score (%) 


Scora (i) 


Score (%) 


i 


24.3 


58*4 


+ 34.1 


2 


15.2 


23.4 


-I- 8.2 


3 


25.8 


18.9 


- 6.9 


4 


19.0 


25.0 


+ 6.0 


5 


20.5 


9.8 


- 10.7 




21.0 


27.1 


+ 6,1 



S. D. of Difference « 16.72 
S. of Difference » 8.36 

Calculated t value « 0.730 < 2.132 - t from table (d. f. - 4) 
No Significant Difference is shown! 
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Thus results in student acMevenent were split. Of the 13 course sequences 
•tudiod in the analysis presented in the 13 sections of Table 3, most of then 
2~tena8 in length, statistical significance was aeasureable with 7 class groups; 
significance was not attained with 6 class groups. And, with these latter groups, 
gains as represented by the difference column, were minimal. 

Correspondingly, Table 4 below presents in sunuaaiy form that the minimum 
pre- to post-test gain score of 40^ guaranteed under Evaluation Objective #2, 
has not been met in any of the courses except those in mathematics. Gajjia, 
in general, were rather minimal. 

Table 4 

SUMMARI OF PRE- POST-TEST DIFFERENCES AS SHOWN BY "XN-HOUSE" SPECIFIC SUBJECT AREA 
CURRICULUM TESTS — Lower East Side Preparatory School (for School Year 1970-1971) 



Ma.lor Sub.ject 

General Hath 

Geometry 

Algebra I 

Advanced Algebra 
and Trigoncmetzy 



Jumnaiy Statroient About Matched 
Statistical Significance* Sample Size 



(Uncorrelated Scores) 

Significant at ,025 level 
Significant at .005 level 
Significant at .01 level 



Pro^« 1^ 
(unmatched) 
8 

12 

11 



Gain Criterion 
(40^ Minimum) 

10. 056 Equivalent) 

52. 5^ Criterion 
4S.4^ Criterion 
63.2^ Criterion 



Gttneral Science 
Biology 
Chemist xy 



Not Signif. at .10 level 3 
Not Signif. at .05 level 6 
Significant at .005 level 13 



9,5% Not met 
13*0^ Not met 
4.9^ Not met 



English 1st-2nd Yrs. Significant at ;005 level 18 
English (Upper Div.) Sijrrlficant at «025 l*^Wl 12 



16.6^ Not met 
6.6^ Not met 



World Geography 
World History 
U. S. History 
Economics 



Not Signif. at .35 level 5 

Not Signif. at .10 level f 

Significant at .01 level 11 

Not Signif. at .25 level 5 



7*2J( Not met 
9.3^ Not met 
7.2^ Not met 
6,1% Not met 



t test of Correlated Means 
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C, Standardjged Achlov ament Teatiag 

The echool year ccnnenced operationally one month late, and pre-program 
testing with the Metropolitan Achievement Teets for wading and arithmetic was 

completed in November* 19 7 0. 

Administrative Judgnent was made of each student according to his records 
(if on file), his teacher's recommendations, and interview. Then each student 
was given a batteiy of four tests J 

1 . Word Knowledge 

2. Beading Somprehension 

3. Arithnetic Ccmputation 

4. Arithmetic Problem Solving. 

For each student, these four tests came from one of three levels of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test Battexys 

Klement&xy Battery, Pom G, 1961 edition for Grade Equivalents 3.0 - 4.9. 
Intemediate Batteiy, Fom Am, 1958 edition for Grade Equivalents 5.0 - 6.9. 
Advanced Batteiy, Pom Am, 1958 edition for Grade Equivalents 7.0 - 9.9 CJHS). 

In effect, 12 different component tests were in use froa the three levsls of 
lotteries with attendant resulting score interconversion problems. The administra- 
tion at the Urban Prep School rejected the originally proposed use of the High 
School Batteiy, Pom Ba, 1963 edition as too difficult for the aiajority of the 
diopout-retusnecs enrolled, and not sufficiently sensitive to tbcir current 

level of grade plactMaer.t. 

Twenty-five (25) enrollees completed the Elementary Batter, 23 conpleted the 
Intemediate Battery, and 15 completed the Advanced Reading. Tests with 26 in the 
Advanced Arithmetic Tests. Sixty-three (63) were pre-tested in all. 

Table 5 presents the pre-program year or entry point score means for the 
12 component tests. 



Table 5 — from Page 42 
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Itort than one-third (1/3rd) of enrolleos ranked ii'tially in the low middle 
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Table 5 

METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTING AT ENTRI INTO PROGEAM— L. E. S. P. 





A 


Stsmnanr of 


Group Means 




Fall 19 7 0 




Slfluentary Battexy 


Xntexmediate Battexy 


Advanced 




Word 

Knowledge 

N - 


Grade 
Eauir. 

4.1 

(25) 


Per- 
centile 

25.0 


Grade 
Equiv. 

7.2 

(23) 


Per- 
centile 

55.3 


Grade 
Equiv. 

10.5 

(15) 


Per- 
centile 

57.4 


Reading 
Ccaprehenslon 
N « 


4.1 

(25) 


34.3 


7.6 

(23) 


63.7 


10.7 

(15) 


« 

64.1 


Arithmetic 
Computation 

N » 


5.9 

(25) 


80.8 


7.2 

(23) 


66.0 


9.3 

(26) 


41.6 


Arithmetic 
Probl. SoIt. 

N - 


5.1 

(25) 


57.2 


7.4 

(23) 


65.7 


8.9 

(26) 


49.6 



•lementary grades in reading comprehension and vocabxilaiy at entxy into the Pwp 
School with reading level below 6th grade. Another third ranked initially below 
big^ school entxy with reading leTel in the 7th grade. Only one-fourth (lAth) 
ranked in the high school range for reading (10th grade). 

The grade level gap between enroHees on the three Metropolitan Achievement 
Test Batteries for reading ccoprehension was approadmately three (3) years, but 
only two (2) years on the arithmetic tests. Students fron China had strong mathe- 
matics backgrounds and Inflated the grade equivalent mean on the Elementazy Battezy 
above their reading deficits from one to two years. 

With great losses of students through dropouts and new registrations, only a 
Mlatively few students completed one component Metropolitan Achievment Test Battery 
bj end of tht) second trimester— the Advanced Battery tc provide a iR&t'jhed ©ample 
study for possible significance of geins shown during their anticipated growth in 
the academic year. Administrators failed to give them the Elementary and Intermediate 
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for postHmeasure. Table 6 presents this substudy for statistical significance 
for 8 students. 

Table 6 

SIGNIFICANCE OF GROWTH IN READING AND ARITHMETIC OVER 5 MONTHS 
at LOWER EAST SIDE PREP (1970 - 1971) 





READING 


CCHPREHENSION 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEM SOLVING 




Fall/70 


Spr./71 


Diff- 


FalV70 


Spr./71 


Diff- 




Test 


Re-Test 


erence 


Test 


Re-Test 


erence 


STUDENT 


(Grade 


(Grade 


(Grade 


(Grade 


(Grade 


(Grade 


NUMBER 


Equi V. ) 


Equiv. ) 


Equiv.) 


Equiv.) 


Equiv.) 


Equiv.) 


1 


12.2 


12.7 


+ 0.5 


11.2 


11.5 


+ 0.3 


2 


12.9 


12.9 


0 


10.7 


11.2 


+ 0.5 


3 


10.8 


11.4 


+ 0.6 


9.0 


12.4 


+ 3.4 


4 


12.7 


12.7 


0 


10.2 


6«8 


- 3.4 


5 


11.6 


10.2 


- 1.4 


8.9 


2.0 


- 6.9 


6 


10.8 


12.2 


+ 1.4 


10.2 


11.2 


+ 1.0 


7 


11.4 


12.3 


+ 0.9 




10.2 




8 


10.1 


10.6 


+ 0.5 


9.3 


?.? 


+ 0.2 


Mean 














Scores 


1U6 


tl.9 


+ 0.3 


9.9 


9.4 


- 0.7 


Stand. 1 


Dev. of Diff. 


- 19.54 




S. D. of Difference 


- 29.18 


Stand. Error of Diff . 


- 7o37 




S. E. of Difference 


- 11.91 


dfidculated % = 1. 71 0.< 1.895 = 


^05 


Calc. t 


- -1.265 -< 1.943 - t^o5 






frcm table. 




from table. 


•'. No Significant Difference shown! 


.*. N. 


S. D. shown! 
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The t values obtained Indicated no significant differences for this group 
on Table 6 In the small reading gain (less than the 0*5 grade equivalent e3q>ected), 
and In mathematics where there was actually a loss of year for this sniall 
sample* 

Following the above feedback^ the evaluator roqueted the administrators 
seek out any remaining students for retest on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests* 
Elementary and Intermediate Battexles* Four (4) additional students were then 
tested yielding matched sample data which was combined with 8 students analyzed 
for the data on the Advanced Battexy above* The resulting study of 12 matched 
sample students for possible significance In growth In reading and In arithmetic 

52 
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was coapleted using percentile scores instead of grade eqiiiralents , and is presented 
below in Table 7. 

Table 7 

SIGNIFICANCE OF GROWTH IN READING AND ARITHMETIC OVER 6 MONTHS 
at LOWER EAST SIDE PREP (1970 - 1971) 





READING 


COMPREHENSION 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEM SOLVING 


STUDENT 
NUMBER 


Fall/70 Spr./71 
Test Re-Test 
(Percen- (Percen- 
tiles) tiles) 


Differ- 
ence 
(Percen- 
tiles) 


Fall/70 
Test 
(Percen- 
tiles) 


Spr./71 
Re-Test 
(Percen- 
tiles) 


Differ- 
ence 

(Percen- 
tiles) 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


82 
57 
96 
09 
94 


61 

12 
92 
10 
98 


- 21 

- 45 

- ot, 

+^ 

- 01* 
+ 23 

- 10 
+ 30 


96 
65 
61 

85 
60 


97 
94 

43 
92 
76 


+ 01 
+ 29 
- 18 
+ 07 - 
+ 16 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


83 
67 
71 
65 
42 


95 
63 
94 

55 
72 


60 
85 
53 
50 
52 


15 
89 
78 
16 
53 


- 45 

+ ou 

+ 25 

- 34 , 
+ 01 


11 

12 


55 

32 


97 
41 


+ 42 

+ 09 


53 
76 


01 
78 


- 50 
+ 02 


Mean 

Scores 63.2 


65.8 


+ 02.7 


66.2 


61.0 


- 05.2 


Stand. 
Stazid. 


Dev. of Diff . 
Error of Diff. 


= 22.24 
- 6.70 




S. D. 
S. £. 


of Diff. » 
of Diff. - 


25.49 
7.677 


Calculated t - .399 .540 " t oq 

from. ta£>le 


Calc. 


t » .677 -< .697 - t 25 
f ron tafilfe 


No Significant Difference shown! 

I 11 1 1 II 1 II ■ 1 1 1 1 II 1 II 1 ■ ■ ;.=■■ [ r 


•*• N. S. D. shown! 



Ag^ln no significant differences were fo^ind in ohe sli^t upward 
aoYcment of i^adix^ scores^which differences could be accounted for by chance^ 
The changa in aritlimetic was minimally dc^nwarl. Although it was known that 
administrative conditions for retesting were less than adequate~absentees were 
cornered weeks later and retested at odd tijues^the downward trend cannot be 
accounted for except by chance alone. Nomally, growth would have bew anticipated 
under any regimen of instruction. The design criterion in Evaluation Objective 
has not been met. 
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B. Credits Earned Toward Graduation 

ReconJjs from 25 students continuouoly on register wew supmarized for a 
two-tem study of credits earned toward their academic diplooaaB to be eventually 
swarded by the twotaae" high schools. The two years of record were: first at 
the "heme" high school (a-tems), and then two trimesters at Lower East Side Prep. 
Records at Newark Prep were incomplete and many students listed could not be in- 
cluded in the data analysis below. Of the groups from Haaren and Sward Paric high 
schools, listings occur only for those students whose records were complete, ks 
seen from Table 8 below, the direction of change was always positive for the 
greater nu-nber of credits earned at the Urban Prep School. Correspondingly, the 
percent of gain was enomous and in 14 cases, is represented by the infinity sign 
for gain over zero.(oo). The mean gain percentage of 340. 9?^ was composed only of 
those 11 cases that are represented by real numbers. 



Table 8 — from page 46 



The difference is highly significant for gains at the 1^ level of confidence, 
suggesting that the enormous increase in credits earned was related to the inputs 
or variables at work in the Urban Prep School. The average expected criterion 
level of gain in credits earned (4056 to 6056 as stated in Evaluation Objective #3)* 
was exceeded by a factor of better than 6: 1 . 
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Table 8 

CHESITS EABNED TOWABD GRADUATION 



Standard Deviation of the Difference " 6.83 
Standard Error of the Difference » r.404 





1969-70 Sch. Yr. 


1970-71 Sch. Tr. 




rercenxr ox 






"Home" School 


d 


S« S« P« 


Difference 


Gain 


Student 












L % ) 


Number 


G 


r e d i t s 


c 


r e d 1 t 8 


Credits 


9 Newark Prep 














1 




A 






+ 5.5 


oo 


2 




0 




5.5 


+ 5.5 


oo 


3 




0 




0 


0 


0 


k 




3 




7.0 


+ 4.0 


133.3 


6 Haaren 














5 




3 




12.0 


+ 9.0 


300.0 


6 




2 




9.0 


+ 7.0 


350.0 


7 




3 




11.0 


+ 8.0 


266.7 


o 




0 




5.0 


+ 5.0 


CO 


9 




0 




4.5 


+ 4.5 




10 




1 




12*0 


+ 11 .0 




11 




3 




6.0 


+ 3.0 


1,000.0 


12 




0 




6.0 


+ 6.0 




13 
14 




0 
0 




11.0 

11.0 


+ 11.0 
+ 11.0 


oo 


15 




0 




10.0 


+ 10»0 


16 




0 




9.0 


+ 9.0 


oo 


17 




0 




4.0 


+ 4.0 


9 Ssward Pazk 














18 




0 




11.0 


+ 11.0 




19 




1 




9.0 


+ 10,0 


1,000o0 


20 




0 




7.0 


+ 7.0 


oo 
OO 


21 




0 




9.0 


+ 9.0 


22 




0 




6.0 


+ 6.0 


23 




5 




10.0 


+ 5.0 


100.0 


24 




3 




6.0 


+ 3.0 


100.0 


25 




1 




4.0 


+ 3.0 


300.0 


MEAN SCORES 




i.oo 




7.62 


+ 6.70 


340.9 



Calculated t value » 4.785 ^ 2.797 = t^QI table (degrees of freedom - 24). 

Therefore, credits earned at Lower East Side Prep is highly significant statistically 
with Probability at the ^% level of confidence. 
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£• Graduation and College Placement — F # 17 - 05472 

July 1971 

Thia section of findings belongs to the end of the thixxl trimester and 
the end of the Urban Prep School year, July J^^t 1971. As such, it is legally 
a part of the 2nd year' s ^valuation, but functionally it belongs only in the 
Final Report — First Year of Operation, Lower East Side Prep. 

Lower Kast Side Prep school has issued aia undated sheet stating that 
1 0 students were granted diplomas in July 1 971 . Only 9 of these could be 
confimed hj naiae as having received academic diplomas from the two "heme" 
high schools. This constitutes 9 over 63, or 14.25{ of the initial register 
in October 1970. 

The ethnic breakdown of the graduating group was as follows: 

3 Black students over 9 initially = 33*3% of the October register; 
5 Chinese students over 34 init^lly » 14. 7?^ of the October register; 
and 1 Puerto Rican student over 12 initially » 08. 35^ of the October 

register. 

At least 7 of the 9 above-graduated students have been followed up into 
the 1971-7«: school year as attending the following colleges: 
Brooklyn College 
Fordham University 
Herbert H* Lehnan College 
New loxk City Community College 
Queens College 

Queensborough Ccomunity College 
Upsala College* 

This modest presentation of end-point data may be examined in the light of 
^ the first yearns problems at the Urban Prep School, and only one year out of the 
ERJC street Academy stage of operation. 56 
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Although 17 .tud.„ts «„ pre-test«l rtth the fi„t .action of the 
Oate-Mcmiop Reading Dia^oetic T..t vhioh gave a „pid „w eco« convertible 
lirectlor to grade equivalent, the Batched .«„ple study i. lifted to 12 
etudent. ae reported below in Table 9 due to dropoute before and d»n^ 
the third trimester. 

The Uble Shows extr«,e a,gUsh reading deficit «.ong thi. group ,ith 
pre-teet .can at grade equivalent 3.3. With only 5 .onths study tl.e input 
the post-test Mean of 4.6 grade equivalent showed a ^,.3 year-, gain or UUTf 
over Measured baseline (pre-test). In evezy case, the direction of change was 
posiUve, and upon calculation of standa^ deviation of the difference (,.oo) 
the Student, sj^est showed these ^in, to be statistical!, hi^ si^ficlt 
With confid^n^^ atjhe ,f level of probability that in better than 99 case, out 
of 100 (Of the kind under study here) such diffe„nce. would not occur by 
chance alone. 



Table 9 — f ran page 49 



If we can overlook the probable lack of validity of the Gates^dCillop 
in.tm.ent for Measuring p„ficiency, w. can say finally that with a 4,.« „ean 
gain percenUge. the criterion a. .tated in Evaluation Objective ft to iMprov. 
EngUah lans«ge p»ficiency by at lea.t 33$ ha. been exceeded , out of the 
12 students in the matched study sample. 
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Table 9 

ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TESTING FOR E S L IMMIGSANT STUDENTS 

( School Year 1970-71 ) 

Utilizing the Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Test Among 
Chinese Bom R ecent Tr nmigrants at Lower East Side Prep. 



N'iimber 


(1/71) 

Grade 

Equiv. 


(6/71) " 

^ T n il M 

urade 
Equiv. 


Difference 
in 

Grade Equiv. 
Points 


Pre-to-Post 

GAIN 

in 

Percent (%) 


1 


3.0 


5.0 


+ 2.0 


67 


2 


3.2 


4.4 


+ 1.2 


38 


3 


4.0 


4.7 


+ 0.7 


18 


4 


2.5 


2.8 


+ 0.3 


12 


5 


4.5 


4.7 


+ 0.2 


Ok 


6 


3.2 


4.5 


+ 1.3 


41 


•7 

1 


2.0 


3.8 


+ 1.0 


36 


B 


3.1 


4.4 


+ 1.3 


42 


9 


3.0 


4.6 


+ 1.6 


53 


10 


3.5 


6.3 


+ 2.8 


80 


11 


2.7 


4.4 


+ 1.7 


63 


12 


4.1 


6.0 


+ U9 


46 


MEAN 
SCORES 


3.3 


4.6 


+ 1.3 


41.7 



Standard Deviation of the Difference « UOOO 
standard Error of the Difference « 0.301 

Calculated "t" values 4.313 >- 3.106 - tabular t^^^ (with 11 degwes 

of freedom) 

CONCLUSION: Gain is Statistically Significant with Probability at the .01 level. 
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Q. Student Attitudlnal Survey 

Appendix D dlepl^s the 28 item attitudlnal questionnaire given aill 
students present on a single administration in the third trimester^ April 1971* 
Adapted f rcxa previously utilized structured interviews given students with 
somewhat similar backgrounds^ a five-point strength of opinion scale ranging 
from strongly positive i-H-) through neutrality (0) to strongly negative ( — ) 
featured the stxidents' responses made by their circling the number of the 
iXem of their choice. 

Table 10 — a two-page document below aioalyzed the 28 items into 
13 categories for the 45 students who completed the survey. 



Table 10 — from pages 51-52 

Positive attitude was expressed toward classes at the Urban Prep School 
and toward quality in the instructional level. Vexy positive attitude was 
registered toward the amoun' of reading increment^ and less positivity toward 
increment in other subject areas. Problem-solving ability gained received a 
less positive rating by students and more non-entries* 

Although students showed some difficulty in relating to authority figures ^ 
they adjudged the Urban Prep School teachers siuch more favorably as compared to 
public school teachers and perceived of the Urban Px^p School program as maxicedly 
different from the public school program* 

Students rated teachers more highly than streetworkers* This may be 
related to the role of streetworkers as taskmasters )dio bring the initial 
pressure on the student for completing his schooling and motivating Mm to 
self-discipline^ whereas the teacher's role may seem more supportive* Teachers 
axxl administrators also out-rated street%forkers as model adult figures 3 • 1» 
gpjj^ a figure exceeded only by their own self-esteem* gQ 
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Table 10 

STUDENT ATTITUDINAL SURVEY AT LOVER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL — SPRING 1971 



N = 45 



Item Categories 
(Numbers refer to Survey Items 
In Each Group) 



Feeling about classes at L. £• S. P. 

' #i> m 

Quality and Level of Learning at L.E.S.Po 

Perceived difference of L^E.S.P. Program 
from Regular School Program « #26 



Amount of: 

a) Reading Increment. #5 

b) Other Learning. #25 

Amount of Problem-solving Ability Learned 
at L. E. S. P. #10 . 

Future Plans: 

a) Getting Ahead. #4, #20 



b) Staying in School. #21, #27 

How viell do Students Palate: 

a) To Teachers & Authority Figujres 
#2, #11, #22 



b) To L#E.S.P. Teachers as Compared to 
Public H. S. Teachers. #23 

Influence and Respect for: 
a) T e a c he r s . # 13> #15 



b) Streetworkers . 



Help with Personal Problems: 
a) Teachers ^ #1?^ 



b ) St re etwo rice rs . 



#18 



Model Persons at L* E. S. P. #19 
a) Administrators 

sl— Streetworicers 

d)^ Myself" ™ 
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6) A 1 1 



strength of Feeling or Opinion from 
Strongly Positive-thm-Neutral-to- 
Strongly Negative (% o£ Total Number ) 



+ + 


+ 

t 


0 




J Entry 


22.2 


55.5 


11.1 


8.8 


i 
! 

0 1 


2.2 


20.7 


42.9 


30.3 


2.91 


0.7 


2.2 


22.2 


63.3 











42.2 
2.2 


28.8 
86.6 


28.8 
4.4 





— . 





26.6 




20.0 


2.2 


4.4 


11.1 


35.5 


4CoO 


18.8 






.All. 


18.8 


54.4 


20.0 


1.1 


1.1 


4.4 


90 7 

iCU. f 


'^7 7 


^1 ft 




1.4 


2.9 






20.0 




4.4 




6.6 


32.2 


34.4 


20.0 


6.6 




4.4 


22.2 


32.2 


26.6 


14.4 


1Z.7 


42.2 


15.5 


24.4 






8.8 


37.7 


24.4 


26.6 




2.2 




-15x5. 

20.0 
4.4' 




40.0 
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1 0 (Continued) 



LsaUffiSiJiagt 9149 Prep School and ^^ty ient Goa^a 
WtQT 45 students cama to L. E. S. P. : item #B 



Number Percent 
of 

Students {%) 



a) Probation from regular H.S. 


2 




b) S«lfHnotivation~wanted to ccme 


26 


57.7 


c) Parents wanted them to ko 


0 


0 


rrxenao were going to LeE«S«P« 


2 




liot^ning else to do 


2 


k.k 


i) Other reasons, (transfer; get educated; 

learn more thicgs; couldn't learn in H.S.- 
Newark Prep closed; go to college). 


13 


28.8 


No Entiy 


0 


0 


lie E. S. P. seen as preparation best for: Item f\ 






a) Earn mo:^ money 


k 


8.8 


b) Know better goings on 
in vorld and in city 


24 


53.3 


c) Live happier life 


a 

\^ 


1 "7 "7 


d) Improve liking for art, 
music > literature 


0 


0 


e) Keep off streets 


5 


11.. 1 




0 


0 


No Entiy 


k 


8.8 


E. S. P. best leads to other instituyions: Item #6 






a) Regular Hi^ School 


6 


13.3 " 


b; Full-time work 


4 


8.8 


e) Job Corps «• 


0 


0 


d) College 


30 


66.6 


e) Amed Services 


0 


0 


f ) 0 t h e r (for Ufe; for training school) 


5 


11.1 


No Entry 


0 


0 



See Appendix D for complete cort of Survey. 
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Hijarly 58^ of enroUees (as reported on the second page of Table 10) 
were self-motivated to attend Lower East Side Prep* The future goal of such 
atter.danc?^ for two^thirds (66. 6^) of them was college placemer::t&, an une^qjectedly 
higli figure for the dropout-returnees* 

H« Teacher Questionnaire and Interview 

Appendix E displays the one-page questionnaire fom completed by the 
coordinator or the evaluator in a 10-minute structured interview conducted with 
eveiy staff person in the organization of the. Lower East Side Prep school. 

Table 11 below (in two pages) tabulates and summarizes the infomation 
appearing on these questionnaires fnxa the structured interviews in precise 
fom for 13 regular, part-time, volxinteer, and teaching administrator 
personnel. 



Table 11 ~ from pages 54-55 



Referring only to the six (6) State-landed personnel included in 
Table 11, the following summary statements can be made: 

1 . The ethnic composition of teaching staff reflects that of the 
student body with 2 Chinese, 1 Black, 1 Puerto Rican and 2 Caucasian persons. 

2. In age, h are under 30, one under 40, and one under 50 years. 

3. Three (3) of the 6 are frcsn out-of-state, and 3 were brougt up 
in New York, 

4« One (1) is working toward an undergraduate degree, 5 hold bachelor's 
degrees with one of these 5 having completed 30 credits toward a master's degree 
and one other holding already a completed master's in Library Science. 



Table 11 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTY 
Lower East Side Prep Spring 1971 

[Figures in Nos. & Percent of Total] 



N - 13 



Sex 

M 8 61.5 
F 5 38.5 



Age Group 
Under 21 " 
21 - 30 
31 - 40 
41 - 50 



7.7 
69.2 

7.7 
15.4 



Ethnic Background 



Black 3 23,0 

Puerto Rican 2 15.4 

Chinese 2 15.4 

White 6 46.2 



Teacher Category 

Full-time City Payroll 

(Cert, of Competency) 1 53.8 

Part-time Private Fund 

(Morgan Guaranty Trust) 1 7.7 

Part-time Unpaid 
(Student- teacher) 1 7.7 

Part-time Unpaid 
(Volunteer teacher) 1 7.7 

Full-time Private Fund 
(Teacher- Administrator) 3 23.0 



Ave. No. of 
Subj. Taught 
per Category 

4.0 



4.0 



2.0 



5.0 



3.7 



3.8 

[Ave. All Cat.] 



Educational Level Attained 
No College 0 

Undergraduate College 
without degree 3 

Undergraduate College 
with Bachelor's Degree 3 

Graduate School 
without degree 5 

Graduate School 

with Master's Degree 0 

Post Master's 

Graduate Study 2 15.4 



23. C 
23.0 
38,5 



Homework Required Times 



Assigned 11 84.6 
2 15.4 



Not 

Assigned 



per Week 
3x Average 
per teacher 



Ave. Length 
per Ass'gm' t 
47 minutes 



Where Brought Up 
Urban 9 69.2 

Suburban 2 15.4 

Rural 2 15.4 



Region of Upbringing 

New York City 5 38.5 

East Coast 1 7.7 

Deep South 1 7.7 

Went Coast 3 23.0 

Puerto Rico 2 15.4 

mainland China 1 7.7 



Teacher 



Training 



Teacher 
Training 
in College 

No Formal 
Teacher 
Training 6 



7 53.8 



46.2 



Ave. Length of 
Tchr. Training: 
1% leara 



Most Recent, Major Area 


of Study 


English-Laag. Arts 


2 


15. A 


Social Studies 


1 


7.7 


Natural Science 


2 


15. A 


Seminary-Religious 


2 




Business Education 


1 


7o' 


Education 


1 


7.7 


Alt Education 


1 


7.7 


Mathematics 


1 


7.7 


Library Science 


1 


7.7 


Guidance & 






Counselling 


1 


7.7 



Teaching Method Use d 
Recitation Ques-Ans. 
Lecture 
Individualized 

Study Group 
Tutorial 
Seminar 
Project 



Ave. Percen 
of Time per 
Teacher 



12 


58 


9 


27 


8 


29 


3 


7 


2 


10 


1 


70 



(Table Completed on Mext Page - - -] 
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Table n (Continued) 
'CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTY 



Working in Education 




i\atxngs on 


Attitudes iowara: 




Is Seen As: 


























Other 


An Interim Job 


3 


23.0 




O CUQcIl US 


AQiuinisuracors 


Teachers 


A Lion g~xeLm 






Very Positive 


4 30.8 


2 15.4 


4 30.8 


Professional 










Committment 


9 


69.2 


Positive 


8 61.5 


7 53.8 


9 69.2 


No 






Neutral 


1 7.7 


3 23.0 


0 


Respons',' 


1 


7.7 


Negative 


0 


1 7.7 


0 



Intervie 



w 



Abstracts 



On Attitude Toward Students 

Discipline built on personal relationships 

Many strong personalities 

Absence of ingratiation 

Have been "screwed*' by System 

Like them as people 

Would like more intellectual challenge 



Like Most About the Academy 

As Spoken by Administrators: 
Freedom 
"The Faculty 
-^..Absence of Regimentation 

As Spoken by Teachers: 
Open, honest atmosphere 
Small size 
Close relationships 
Rapport; informality; spontaneity 
Program suited to individual needs 
Helping 'dropouts to come back 
Students encouraged to assrne 

responsibility 
No prison-like atomosphere 



CKey Phrases ] 

On Attitude Toward Administrators 
Adequate ; successful ; cooperative 
Encouraging and supporting 
See them as individuals; not as bosses 
Not too effective; jobs unclear 



On Attitude Toward Other Teachers 

Excellent 

Cooperative and friendly 

Close with some; not with others 

Fantastic 

K,, but don't work closely with 

other staff; mostly on personal level- 



T en (10) Years from Now» I Expect to be 
Absolutely no idea Doin£ 
Something with Community Development in Education 
Teaching somewhere 

Teaching .(subj.)... at college; at Prep School 
In education daytime — while raising children 
A physician in Chinatown area 
Working with underprivileged 
School Principal; administration 
Guidance Counselor in college. 



Like Least About the Academy 

As Spoken by Administrators: 
Financial plight of the school 
The early A, M* hours 



As Spoken by Teachers: 

Lack of caring on part of students for 

what they do 

Lack of materials 
Lack of space 
Lack of curriculum 
Classrooms too small and noisy 
A personal sense of insecurity 
Students suspension policy 
Interpretation of rules 
Poor communication 
State requirements for diploma 
Lack of experience of administrators 



ik it it 
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5. Tho raxige of teaching experience varies from one to four yeara« 

6. Attitudes of positivity of teachers toward each othsr exceeded 
in positivity that toward the students, although both categories were above the 
90 percent level. Teachers also recogni;'- d a general laclc of closeness with 
each other as far as work projects is concerned. There was also less positivity 
toward administrators. 

?• Teachers liked most about the Urban Prep School the level of 
close rapport with students, a sense of opencss, informality, less regicaentation 
compared to large metropolitan schools, 

8. Teachera liked least the lack of teaching materials, lack of 
space, lack of curriculum development (for which they were responsible), noise 
and other limiting features of the educational facility and its location. 
On the student level, some teachers were quite concerned about the students 
not caring sufficiently about themselves and what they did for themselves • 

Key features of facu].ty attitudes and opinions on the interpersonal 
level have been abstracted and summaraized on the second page of Table 1 1 
under the heading? Interview Abstracts . 
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!• Failure of the Tutorial Program 

The enrolle,^S 7-period daily program has included a tutorial module 
in which the students in need of remediation received daily work in English 
reading, in mathematics, or in specific subjects to help them keep up with 
the pace of instruction (See Chapter I, page 4). Tutoring was to have been 
conducted by a combination of teachers and volunteer tutors frcm the community. 

With more than half the students having tutoring needs, teacher time with 
individuals on a daily basis to several dozen students was not feasible. Word 
was broadcast, and a cadre of more than one dozen adult volunteer tutors was 
recruited from area business corporations and from the ranks of area college 
students. 

The failure of this component of the program was implicit in its operation 
as follows: 

1 # Tutors did not cone regularly, set a model of lateness for students 
to imitate, lacked fim cqmaitment to their tutees, and tended towards a large 
turnover and non-continuity in their functioning, 

2« Students were poorly monitored on their tutoring schedule, tended 
to show up only when coerced, and reported a sense of peer group pressure at 
appearing "stupid" to require the visibility of extra-class tutoring sessions. 

3% Teachers generally failed to articulate individual student needs 
with individual tutors so that such tutoring as occurred tended to be disconnected 
from the core of the Urban Prep School program, and from seme individual needs. 

4* There was no methodology established for the tutoring process. 
This corps of untrained, variously skilled volunteers showed varying degrees of 
enthusiasm from ebullience to scolding, and transmitted the way they remembered 
being taught.. There was no workshop time, no orientation, and no training given 
them. 

5. Self-instructional materials, English and foreign language tapes, 
and records though present in the school were not brought into play for student 

utorial hours. Responsibility for this lack, devolves primarily on the teachers 
as subject matter experts in their fields, and secondarily on the teaching co-ad- 
mixiLstrators. 

Bj the third trimester, with the leaving of the founding person of this 
alternative school, ccmmunaty contacts were not adequately sustained for this 
ccmponent, and the tutorial program tended to fade out. Teachers also were • 
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observed to be lax in pressing tutoring schedules on needy students before 
Regents Ex amin ations as well as the Urban Prep School's own final exams. 
It can be postulated that the considerable number of borderline failures 
in these examinations cf ""d have been mitigated by better attention to this 
individualiz? d component in the instructional program. 

J. Summer Component to First Yaar — F # 17 ~ 05472 

July 1971 

An advance of funds for summer salaries for five teaching positions was 
approved for the probably recycled program's second year. r\mctionally the 
program represented the conclusion to the first year's operations as 'stated 
above in Section E in which the third trimester to meet a minimum 13 weeks time 
input, had to run through July 31st. Findings of this summer period follow. 

Observational findings of this post-June period were unfavorable in a 
ntmber of ways: 

Attendance was way off, even for those students who had not dropped out 
to take summer employment . Days with only two dozen students in school, . 
divided among a half-dozen teaching positions were caamonplace. Teacher 
absence was high. Teachers failed to submit reports of work and re- 
commendations to acting administrators on tim.a. Other records were not 
completed. One aduiXoistrator had alread.y left the school; the others 
did not suhniit an attendance summai-y to the evaluation agency. Seme 
records were lost or stolen during the summer. Th«3 teachar-coorc'inator 
resigned from the Urban Prep School and left before the end of June, 
forcing consolidation of some classes. No mateiials ordered during 
Kay-June were received for the suwner canponent. 

Table 12 liats the end-tem report from every class, showing the approximately 
50^ drop-off by July of the April register of approximately 60 students, and the 
number of those remaining who passed each course, 

Table 12 — from Page 59 
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Table 12 

SUMMER COMPONENT BY COURSES ~ THIRD TRIMESTER 
AT LCWER EAST SIDE PREP — APRIL - JULY 19 7 1 



Course /' 

English H / 
English III-IV 
English V-VI 
Engl. VU-Vm 



>prll/71 
Register 

10 
17 
12 
13 



Language Arts I 9 
Language Arts II 11 
Language Arts IV 4 



Algebra I 14 

Algebra II 7 

Trigonometiy I 1 5 

TrigoncMne'ry II 2 

Geometiy I 12 

Geometry II 5 

General Math 7 



Gen. Science I 
Biology I 

Chemistry I 
Chemistiy II 



10 

23 

9 

7 



World Histoiy I l*? 

U.S. Histoiy I 20 

U.S. History II 14 

Economics 16 

Chinese History 11 



July/' 71 Percent 
Re gister of Loss 



4 
5 
8 
11 

5 
6 
2 



6 

3 

8 
1 

3 
1 



6 
9 

3 

3 



Spanish I 8 
Spanish II 6 
Spanish III-IV 6 



8 
9 
9 

13 
5 

4 
3 
5 



Calligraphy 1 5 

Psychology 8 
Art 13 



5 
3 
9 



29 Courses 

MEAN SCORES 11,1 



60 
71 

33 

55 



44 
45 

50 



57 
57 

47 
50 

75 
80 



40 
61 

67 

57 



53 
55 
36 

19 
55 

50 
50 
17 



67 
63 
31 



5.7 



48.4 



Number 

Passing Number 

Final Passing 

Exam. Course 



4 
5 
5 
11 



4 
4 
2 



4 
2 

6 
1 

0 
0 



5 

0 
0 

2 
• 4 
6 

11 

5 



4 
3 

4 



5 
3 
9 



4 
5 
6 
10 

4 
4 
2 

4 
2 

7 
1 

2 
0 

6 



3 
6 

1 

0 



6 
4 
5 

12 
5 



4 
3 

5 



5 
3 
9 



Percent Percent 

of P&ss of Pass 

to July to ApAl 

Register Register 



100 
100 
75 
91 



80 
67 

100 



67 
67 

88 
100 

67 
0 

86 

50 
67 

33 
0 



75 
67 
56 

92 
100 

100 
100 
100 



4.0 



4.4 



100 
100 
100 



76.8 



40 
29 
50 

77 

44 
36 
50 



29 
29 

47 
50 

17 
0 

86 

30 
26 

11 

0 



35 
20 
36 

75 
45 

50 
50 
83 

45 
33 
69 



40.9 
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Table 12 clearly shows (2nd column) that as students left school in Jime to 
take summer employment or for other reasons^ average class registers dropped to 
below one-half dozen students per class* And^ in fact^ the figure was even smaller 
on the basis of daily absences* 

While the great majority of those remaining passed the final exams given at 
end of July and thus passed their courses^ there was a level of further attrition 
amounting to over 20^ of even this remnant summer population on the average who 
as a result did not receive credit for their investment in time and energy in these 
courses* Thus only slightly more than 40^ of 60 enroUees (approximately 25 students] 
(see last column^ Table 12) completed the third trimester and received course credit 
for work acccmplished toward their high school diplcmas* It became clearly evident 
to the acting administratipnj faculty in meetings^ and Board of Directors of Break 
Free that future operation of the Urban Prep School could not again tolerate a 
weak ending to a year that had started with such zeal* A summazy statement series 
circulated among acting administrators and some faculty as generated by them> pin«^ 
pointed problem areas and called for specificMreconmendations which were generally 



reports (See Appendix G)» 

On the more positive side^ the maintenance of a full instructional program 
of 29 courses (including all major subject groups plus electives-— See Table 12)^ 
despite summer absences and shrinkage in personnel; the completion of final examina- 
tions and full clo'^ure in instruction for all courses without exception^ and the 
graduat-^on of 9 (nine) senior students (See Section £> this Chapter) were signs 
of a basically ^ble structure. Crucial to this maintenance of structure was 
the critical role of streetworkers functioning within the school as well as out 
ixi the community* These streetworkers helped secure full attention by students 
to attendance^ to proper discipline in the schoox^ to personal decorum^ to raising 
their self «-lmages> and to applying themselves to their studies despite the summer 




not further elaborated by teachers^ not all of whom had completed end<»year faculty 
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Second Year Pre-planning. During the sunaner, extensive plans for the 
applied xor recycled progWin a second year were set forth in detail. The 
revised budget and state Urban Education Program Proposal, as suhnitied, 
contained detailed job descriptions featuring an end to the co-directorship 
con..pt and clearly delimited responsibilities among different persons. 

A full^ complement of educational materials and equipnent to support a 
planned 33^ expansion of the student body to 80 and improved curriculum design 
was set forth in a series of conferences lasting late into the night and on 
weekends. The major funding source from private industry (Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company) promised the support of its own instructional resources in i^g 
^remediation and business courses through its personnel Training Division. 

Advertisements were let and extensive interviewing of persons, many from 
beyond the MetropoUtan New Yor^c ax^a was undertaken in the search for a new 
Director and Assistant Director. 

In each of the above areas of concern, the Bureau of Educational Research 
was caLled upon and its resources put to use to give continual advisement in the 
restructuring of the Urban Prep School toward building a stronger alternative 
model for the Lower East Side resident dropout's return to completing his 
secondary education. 



* * ♦ « 
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V CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARI TO THE FIRST TEAR'S PROGRAM 
Introduction 

The immediate purpose of the program stated at the beginning of Chapter II: 
"...to motivate, high school dropouts .from the streets of the Lower East Side— 
Chinatovm canmunity to complete successfully their high school education" appears 
to be headed in the direction of partial attainment, as the preceding evidence has 
detailed. 

In attempting to answer the problem stated for this program in Chapter II: 
CAN THE LCWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL PROVIDE AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM WHICH MOTIVATES 
PARTICIPANTS TO REMAIN IN SCHOOL AND COMPI£TE THEIR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION? 
The Immediately measured and observed results from the preliminary year of opera- 
tion tend to indicate direction that suggests a qualified affirmative answer. The 
data received indicates that for a proportion of enrollees, we may tentatively 
conclude that the program is a motivator coward completion of their secondary 
schooling. 

Three sets of specific conclusions appear below: 

Seven(7) conclusions from the data keyed to the Evaluation Objectives. 
Five (5) conclusions from attitude instruments and interviews. 
One (1) conclusion and eight (8) summary statements from observing 
features of the program in action, 

A. Conclusions from Hard Data Received and Analyzed 

1, Attendance. Evaluation Objective if\ has been achieved in a highly 
statistically significant improvement of attendance at the Urban Prep School 
by means of absence reduction. Absence reduction exceeded the maximum criterion 
level of 70^ over absences incurred by the same students at the last school of 
their attendance the preceding year, prior to their dropping out. The sample 
size of 26 represents 41^ of the initial fall enrollment of 63 dropout-returnees. 
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From this it can be concluded thav . the Prep School program significantly reduces 
absences for dropout-returnees. 

2. Academic Achievement . Evaluation Objective #2 has not been met in 10 
out of 13 major courses measured. Increments in learning as measured by "in-house" 
pre- and post-testing failed to achieve the minimum criterion level of UC^ in 10 
courses. However, in three mathematics courses, gains did fall within or above 
the 40^ - 6Q^ criterion range. 

Despite the failure to achieve the criterion level of gains dexaanded by 
the objective, the modest gains achieved in a total of 7 of the 13 courses measured 
v«9re statistically significant. Six (6) courses produced gains that were not 
statistically significant. Matched pair sample sizes for this study of pre- and 
post-test results were excessively small. Student knowledge level at entry, the 
testing program, and aspects of curriculum practice have been called into question. 
From this it can be concluded that the Prep School program significantly advances 
student achievement in at least half of course sequences taken. 

. ■ Standardiged Achievement. With only one-fourth (i) of enrollees scoring 

grade equivalents at the high school level in the entering tests of the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement standardized test batteries (old editions), it can be concluded 
that the majority of students at the Lower East Side Prep School are in need of 
reading remediation or some level of specialized reading instruction. 

The small sample size of 8 on the Metropolitan test battery has shown no 
statistically significant growth in reading by the end of the year. The increment 
was less than might ha>^'; been expected by normal growth and development in any 
school program. It can be concluded (only tentatively due to small sample size) 
that the Prep School's regular English and langauage arts instructional programs 
need reexamination and restructuring in terms of the lack of significant increment 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 

In the Metropolitan Achievement Tests in Arithmetic, although entry levels 
^ were higher, still one-half -were below high school equivalent entry level, and 
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the matched sample study nroduced not only no significant difference over the 
5 months period, but a decrement in grade equivalent scores. The same conclusion 
as for the English-language arts component would be appropriate, namely ; a re- 
examination and restructuring of the mathematics curriculum is called for, or at 
the least of the teaching methodology employed. 

4. Credits Earned. The exceeding of the criterion level of at least 40^ - 
6Q^ more high school credits earned at the Urban Prep School over that at the 
"heme" high schools prior to dropping out by a factor of more than 6:1 (=i 34CH^) 
leads to the conclusion that the Urban Prep School program produces a highly 
significant increase in academic credits earned by fomerly disaffected students 
toward their graduation. 

Despite many theoretical and practical problems with curriculum, it can be 
concluded that the highly structured alternative school program has a strong enough 
holding power over those who stay with it and motivating force to produce creitable 
results over that of the standard high school program with statistically significant 
advantage at a confidence level of better than 99:1. 

A coroUaiy to this conclusion is that students are enabled to canplete 
their high school education as witnessed by the graduation of 9 out of 63 (14.2^) 
of students initiaD.ly enrolled by the end of the first school year. And further, 
most of the graduated students go on to college. 

5. EnfiUsh Lanffua^e Profidenry.. Pre- and post-testing with a section of 

a standardized reading diagnostic test over a 5 months interval produced a gain in 
reading of from 3.3 to 4.6 grade equivalent score average among 12 student immi- 
gmnts for whom English was a second language-a gain of 41.7)2 over only a 5 months 
input span., These gains were highly statistically significant at the ^% level of 
confidence. Thus for the smaU sample under study, English Unguage proficiency 
gain exceeded the 33% criterion level expected in 9 out 12 cases; that gains were 
statistically significant; and that by inference, we maj conclude that the Prep 
School's intensive program produced marked gains in English language proficiency 
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among the total group of bi-lingual stjidents maricedly deficient in English language 
skills at entry. 

The probability that the Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic test used is not 
measuring critical problem areas in the test population, and that the gains while 
highly statistically significant, are an inva3.id measure, must be seriously 
entertained, 

B. Conciusions from Attitudinal Surveys and Interviews 

^' Student Attitudinal Survey. Strength of response on a scale of 5 degrees 
of attitude for 23 items in descending order was: k2.7% singly positive, 22.?^ 
neutral, 20,1^ veiy positive, B.3% singly negative, 2,6% veiy negative, and 2,3% 
no entiy. Thus we majr conclude that a clear majority of students eacpressed 
positivity toward the Urban Prep School, its progi-am, and how students related 
to adult authority figures there, with w>r a aniall minority (about 1056) of 
negative attitudes and feelings for spi^cifj.., areas expressed. 

Highest on the list of posit \v ! itois vias student perceptions of differences 
between their program and that of thn public high school, as well as perceptions 
of differences between the Prep Schocl soar/ and public high school teachers with 
the Prep School in the lead. The aa ..■ - of reading and othir subject increments 
was also seen by the ytMents as being v*?iy h.'gh. Teach sf 5 out rented streetworkers 
as adult authority figures, ^id streetworkers also did not fl>?>.ro ae model persons 
for the students compared with teachers and administra 

The strongest reason for coming to L. E, S. P. according to over half the 
enrolleea was self-motivation} the strongest preparaUon seen in L, E. S. P, by 
o,er half was a knowledge base; and the first choice among short-range goals after 
L, 3. S. P. WM seen by two-thirds as college, 

2. Teacher A ttitudes and Characteristics . On the basis of questionnaire 
aril inl.::rview, it can be concluded that teachers reacted negatively to lack of 
materials, space and guidance in curriculum matters. Teachers -,cked cohesiveness 
with each other in working together in teams, 
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As a group, the typical faculty p^reon was a young, non-white male holding 
a bachelor's degree who had little fcx^ial teacher training, came from an urban 
center outside of New Yoft, and had n».Mor6d in the humanities. On the basis of 
similar statements, it can be conclua v^d that teachers had a positive attitude 
overall to working at the Urban Pre;> School* They favored moat small class sizes, 
informality, and the intimate atmojirijere in which they could personally help the 
student with his learning problems^. 

On the basis of analysis o.' tiji e spent, can be concluded t hat teachers 
relied heavily on the recitaticu-.iiscussion ir^;/.hod of teaching with question and 
answer in a teacher-led presentation t,.xie, u:au with a heavy sprinkling of lecture 
method. Individualized instructional iii- vr.-as were little used. Reliance on text- 
book and chalk-board was heavy. Audio«vi<^\xal materials and equipment were under- 
utilized. 

Weak students were tutor^id cn a move or less haphazard basis. The volunteer 
tutoring program in the abT^^nc?- of tutor training, teacher-coordination, and 
adequate supervision was largely unsucessful, it can be concluded . 

^* C onclusio r ; and Sum m ary from Observational Analysis 

The operational a^»pQcvs of the program hav« been presented in great detail 
in Chapter III. The following brief summaiy statements will suffice: 

1 . Only generalized ard unwritten consensus existed for student selection 

* 

based on dropoutism and educational deficit through July 31st, 1971. 

2. Streetworkers were the first adult models for the dropout-returnee. 
Streetworicers served in recruitment, parental and community contacts for place- 
ment, and afterwards in on-going guidance of the returnee in school and in interna? 
attendance monitoring and discipline contrcl, 

3. Based upon dassrown observations, viewing of all school documents and 
interviews with teachers and administrators, the curriculum in the first year was 
traditional, extensive, thoroughgoing, and oriented toward an academic diploma. 
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Only certain elective courses could be counted as business courses or characterized 
as oriented towavd "third world" studies. Classes were teacher-centered, Basic 
revision of th^ ^^i-riculum by an administration shaky in its own new role, had not 
gotten off th5 c^rou^U* 

km Observed special programs and their reports from motivational poetry, 
independent study-travel, school trip days, core curriculum, and use of audio-visual 
materials may be regarded as preliminary attempts at experimentation. They varied 
f ran limited achievement of certain immediate goals for motivational poetiy to 
outright failure for core curriculumo None was left at the end of July in a state 
of continuity or with adequate documentation that would allow it to continue into 
the second year without starting over. 

5« The use of the newer technology in education and toward the encouragement 
of individualized modes of instruction and learning were hampered by a great lack 
of materials and by teacher insecurity about the possible dehumanization of students 
through use of machine mediators or programed materials. 

6. The school was headed by a fimctioning "troika" of former Street Academy 
leaders — two co-<lirectors and a teacher assigned as assitant (later to serve as 
acting administrator). Overlapping or weakly defined functional roles led to an 
Intimate, but otherwise inefficient administration. By siomier 1971, it was known 
that a complete turnover of the administration was taking place, and that job 
functions for the second year were in the process of being defined and discriminated. 

7. Underspending of the first State Urban Education budget by 44.5J6 was 
reported in the Implementation Grant Application for the second year. Problems 

in coordinating and processing supplies and materials orders through the Reimburs- 
ible Programs Unit of the Board of Education were contributory to said underspending. 

8. Teacher-coordination with the home high schools was an area that had not 
been adequately developed. Data keeping functions at the Prep School, and mainten- 
ance of records at the hone high schools as well as communication to the two school 
faculties needed upgrading, 
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It may be concluded that all aspects of the Prep School program had been 
implemented in varying degrees in its first year as described, but that many of 
them as represented in Evaluation Objective #5, needed further development. 

Recommendations toward this need have been included in Chapter VI o 
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VI RECOMMENDATIONS FOR. THE SECOND YEARNS PROCaiAM 



A. Recomnendatlons for Data Gathering and the Evaluation Design 

!• Modification of the Evaluation Objective on attendance to account for 
second year students whose attendance rates should not differ statistically from 
that of their first year at Lower East Side Prep. 

2. Modification of the Evaluation Objective on academic achievement to 
reflect moje realistically expected improvements from - to about 2^% - 5CjS 
to account for the fact that many dropouts have been exposed to all or parts of 
courses they must repeat giving relatively high pre-test scores that appear to 
deflate achievement test gains in comparison between the end and start of a course. 

3* Modification of the Evaluation Objective on the standardized achievement 
tests to reflect only entry statistics at the beginning of the program year at 
Lower East Side Prep and post-program statistics at school yearns end as the only 
available source of reliable nom-referenced data on reading and mathematics^ 
Abandonment of the notion that consistent reliable or complete data on a given 
standardized test battery will appear in the peimanent records of a sufficient 
number of studenta at originating high schools, prior to their dropping out to 
yield a reference standard for the two adjacent years, is called for. Any other 
assumption for so diverse a student body for whom previous records are so incom- 
plete and spread out in time, and many of whom are recent immigrants from China, 
is fantasy. 

4* Modification of the Evaluation Objective on academic credits to be 
earned to account for second year students at the Prep School sruch that no 
significant differences are to be expected for second year students, but statis- 
tically significant differences are to be expected for credits earned only between 
first year Prep School students and their previous metropolitan high school record. 

5* Develop a new set of proficiency measures for English-as-a-Second Language 
for language deficient bi-lingual students to replace the reading diagnostic 
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instrument used in this first year under Evaluation Objective #4, and which was 
probably an invalid measure. 

B. Recanmen dations for Impl«nentation and Operation of the Program 

The basic operation of the Urban Prep School should be continued as 
described in the first year's design vith the following modifications: 

1 . There should be no overlap of the third trimester (if a trimester system 
is used) into July. The school year should terminate by June 30th. 

2. A student-faculty ratio of approximately 15:1 should be maintained with 
an instructional cost as close to $1 .25 per student per instructional hour as 
feasible* 

3. The learning and language laboratory function should be completed so 
that utilization of tb^s facility will be fully oper^ional during the second 
program year. * 

4* More canplete utilization of owdio-visual and programed instructional 
materials to foster: a. individualized instruction 

b. mediated instruction — group and individualized 
should be contemplated, 

5. The wo lie of the teacher-coordinator should be redefined to emphasize 
the coordination function and deemphasis on the teaching component. Said coordina- 
tion should concern itself with more extensive ongoing records and monitoriiig of 
evaluation instruments internally in the Urban Prep School, and externally with 
canplete student record maintenance at both the home high schools. 

•S. Separation of co-directorships into delimited director and assistant 
director functions should foster a more thoroughgoing single leadership to represent 
the school to the conanunity, and to promote more efficient handling of personnel 
and budget matters in the Urban Prep School, 

7. Improvement of coordination with the High School Projects Office and the 
Relmbursible Programs Unit of the Board of Education should faciUtate ordering 
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of educational materials without extensive delays or disapprovals of previously 
budgeted items approved by the ^te Education Department to allow the program 
opportunity to function with maadmum effectiveness. 

8. Building of a stronger tutorial program that better accounts for teacher 
unassigned or out-of-class periods and that helps provide guidance to volunteer 
tutors. Tutors should be sought for who have had experience in education or who 
are engaged in related college programs as advanced students, and who will honor 
commitments to follow through on a regularly scheduled basis. 

9. The administration should institute a series of teacher-training 
workshops aimed at improvement of instruction through better use of materials, 
and encouragement of innovative curriculum practices. Included in this in- 
service training should be an emphasis on specified objectives for individual 
lessons with feedback identified in terns of observable behaviors. 

10, There should be stronger contact with the ccnmunity not only with 
regard to meetings occasionally between a few key persons, but with respect 
to periodic broadcasting of information to the community ar? a whole by the 
school through use of media (print and electronic) as part of the process 
of publicity. 

The project appears to have a strong viable core in recapturing, holdijig, 
and meeting an important need of sme youth fran the Lower East Side community, 
including Chinatown who have dropped out. Therefore,, in spite of major problems 
in its first year of operation, the overall recoomiendatio n is that 
THE LCWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL PROJECT BE REFUNDED FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1 9 7 1 - 1 9 7 2 . 
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Appendix A 



LOWER EAST iilBE PREP SCHOOIj^ 
(Formerly CHINATOWN ACADEK^ 



FromrStaff Conference of 

Friday, 18th Dec. 1970 



TOTAL PROGRAM OUTLINE FOR 2nd TRIMESTER^-- JANUARY-MRCH 19 7 1 
Day Based on Seven (7) 40 Minutes Periods 8:00 - 1:25 P.M. 



\ 



Period 
(1) 

Lang. Arts I (bilingual)^? 

W. Geog. 

U.S. Hist. I 

U.S. Hist. la 

Algebra la 

Algebra II 

Span. I 



Period 
(2) 

Eng. II 
Eng. IV 
Eng. VIII 
W. Hist 
W. Hist a 
Asian Hist , 
Algebra I 



Period 

Lang. Arts II 

Lang. Arts II (bilingual) 

Eng. VI 

Gen. Math. la 

Biology 

Psychology 

Bookkeeping 



LUNCH 
ca. 30 min. 



Period 
(5) 

Eng. II a 
Econ. 

Gen. Sci. I 

Gen. Sci. I a 

Gen. Sci. lb (bilingual) 

Chem. I 

Typing (m. w. f.) 
Photog. (t. th.) 



Period 
(6) 

Public Speaking (m. t.) 
Music (w. th. f.) 
Gen. Math I b 
Gen. Sci. I b 
Span. II 

Typing (m. w. f.) 
Photog. (t. th.) 
Electives 
Hygiene 



Period 
(7) 

Lang. Art 3 II a 
Span. I a 
Chem. II 

Bkkp 5c Cler. Pract. (Adv.) 

Sociology 

Art 

Photog. 

ASSEMBLY*** 



Period 
(3) 

Lang. Arts la (bilingual) 

Eng. I 

Black Hist. 

Anthropology 

Gen. Math. I 

Gnometry 

Bookkeeping 

Trimester = 13-5 day weeks. 



NOTE? ; 

*Bilingual Language Arts, an 
Science courses. are given 
in Cantonese and English 
mostly for ''Juk Kok" 
(Hong Kong born) . 

**Hygiene course to stress 
problems of narcotics and 
sex ed . to be given at noon 
by the chief Streetworker 
3rd Quarter. 



** Electives, Current Events or Philosophy were abandoned due to staff shortages. 
*** Friday is ASSE^^RLY day. At that time, Period (7) will be rotated to 8:00 A.M. 
the Period (i) slot. Periods (l-thru-6) will then be pushed up one period each 
in time throughout the day. 
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Appendix C 
SAMPLE "IN-HOUSE" ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

G ENERAL MATHEMATICS 



Score Basis : 
Total » 100 points 

2^ points each. 

Items 1-28 

3 points each. 

Items 29-38 

(No Partial Credit) 



Perfom the Indicated Operations; 



1. 28 

+62 



2. 8588 
765 
-82- 



3. 69 X 



4. 2000 
-1896 



5. 72 



6. 5009 
X 69 



7. 2j58~ 8. 26j8rar 



Reduce to Lowest Terms; 



9. 



10. 42 



Fill in the Blanks ; 

11. 

3 12 



60 



A d d : 

13. J> 
4 

+ J_ 
4 



14. 5 4- 



+ 6^ 
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Subtract : 

15. Jt. 16. A^r 

7 



App, C 



- J_ 

7 



-3^ 



Multiply : 

17. .2. „ J_ ^ 18. 2i X 3i 

3 A 



Divide : 
2*3 



Perfom the Indicated Operation ; 

21. .7+.2+c5« 22. 29 + 10.0A 

23. .9 - .3 ^ 24. .8 - .425 

25. 4 X .3 = 26. .0083 

/ ^"^^ X ,0U 

/ 

27. 3 J 9.6 /' 28. .043^ .09696 

.l2i_Eoint3_each_Item)f 

Oft nu _1_ ^ J ^ -. t5 "points eacE'Item 1 L 

29. Change -JJ- to a decjjaal. '\lr 

Solve these Word Problems : 

30. Cheuk'8 paycheck was $212.00. Ke had to pay $84.00 for rent and 
$25.00 Tor his telephone. How much did he have left over? 



31. Rosario worked after school. If he worked 3^ hours on Monday, 2-£- hours 
on Wednesday, and 4 hours on Friday, how many hours did he work altogether? 
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Solve these Word Problems (C ontinued); 

32. WilUa Reed, in a seven game series, scored the following points: 
28, 35, 22, 14, 24, and 26. Vhst was his average? 



33. If a dozen bagels cost $1,43, what will one bagel cost? 



34. How much will a trip over a distance of 12 miles cost at 

7 -2- cents per mile? 
4 



35. A piece of wood is 10 -J- feet long and is cut into 6 equal pieces. 
How long is each piece? 



36. Tamny Agee, at 36 times at bat, made ten singles, four doubles, 
one triple., and three heme runs. What was his batting average? 

37. An iarplane flies 858,2 miles in 2*8 hours* What is its average 
speed? 

38. A butcher charged $7.44 for a certain piece of meat. The meat 
cost $,96 a pound. How nuch did the piece weigh? 
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8. Why did you come to L.E.S.P.? 

1. I vas put on probation 

2. I vanted to come 

3. My parents vanted me to come 

4. My friends vere coming here 

5. I had nothing else Lo do 

6. Other reason 



9. D<^ you try harder nov on your school vork than before L.E.S.P.? 
1. Much harder 2. Harder 3. Sax-jie 4. Less hard 
5. Don't try at all 

10. When you start vorking on a school problem nov^ happens? 

1. Much more likely t ^ finish it than before i.- 

2. More likely to fir . ft than before L.E S-f 

3. Just as likely to i^.,Lsh it as before 

4. Less likely to finir,h ^han before L.E,.::;.P. 

5. Much less likely to f^rln it than before 17., 

11. How do you feel about askijii; ^V:-. L.E.S.P. teachers qucsrioas? 

1. Alvays easy to ask 

2. Most of the time easy v.:.? a:" 

3. Sometimes easy to ask 

4. Most of the time hard to ask 

5. Always hard to ask 

12. Do you feel you can do the school work given you ar L.E.S.P.? 

1. Always 2. Often 3. Sometimes 4. Seldom 5. Never 

13. The L.B.3.P. teachers have had 

1. More influence on 7\e than anyone else 

2. A great deal: of influence on me 

3. Some influence' on me 

4. Little influence on me 

5. No influence on me 

14. ^ The -..E.S.P. Streetvorkfers have had 

1. More intljpnce on me than anyone else 

2. / great de;. x of inf luence on t?.e 

3. Some influence on me 

4. Little influence on me 

5. No influence on me 

15. For the L.E.S.P. teachers, I have 

1. More respect than for anyone else 

2. A great deal of respect 

3. More respect tnan I have for a lot of people 

4. Some respect 

5. Little or no respect 

16. For the L.E.S.P. Streetworkers, I have 
1. More respect than for anyone else 
2* A great deal of respect 

3# More respect than I have for a lot of peoyOo 

4» Some respect 

5. Little or no respect 

•■( ■ 
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17. The L.E.S.P. tveachers have given me 

1. A great deal of help with my personal problems 

2. Some help with my personal p'^oblems . 

3. Little help with my persona problems 
A. No help with my personal problems 

18. The L.E.S.P. Streetworkers have given me 

1. A great deal of help with my personal problems 

2. Some help with my personal problems 

3. Little help with my personal problems 
A. No help with my personal problems 

19. Of all the people you havc met since coming to L.E.S.P., who rould 
you most want to be like 



20. Did the way you want to '^et ahead in life change because cl L.E.S.P.? 

1. Want to get ahead much more 

2. Want to get al;3ad more 

^ ■ ■•'\i<. * ^ 

3. Want to get ahead about the same ■ ^ ■ 
Want to get ahead less 

5. Want to get ahead nuch less 

21. Have your plans for continuing schrol been changed in any way 
as a result of your heivij, at f./5.S.P.? 

1. Nov, much more likely to stay 

2. Nov, more likely, to stay 

3. Not changGd--stili vill tstay 
A. Now less likely to sta] 

5. Nov much less likely to stay 

6. Not changed--still vill luave or not return to school 

22. Did the way you feel abo'it people in authority cha ir- because 
of L.E.S.P.? 

1. Like people in authority jch i.:re 

2. Like people in authority inore 

3. Feel same way about people in authority 
A. Like people in authority le.?s 

5. Like people in authority mucn Is^s 

23. Hov much like your regular school teachers are the teav-hers at L.R.S.P.? 

1. Much better 

2. Just as good 

3. Almost as good 
A. Not as good 

5. Much worse 

Why 

I^That did you expect to learn at the L.E.S,?.'^ 
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Appendix D 

LO\^R EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

NAME Age ^Sex ^DATE^ ^ 

Grade in School Number of Siblings ^Place in fan?:.!y 

What School vere you attending before coming to the^Lov^er East Side Prep? 

IJlien? _ 

\. 

If that vas not a public school, ^^hat vas the last public school you attended? 

V?hen? • 



When did you start at the Lover East Side Prep School? 

Who told you about the Lower East Side Prep School? 

In the following questiors the Lower^st Side Prep School vtll be 
abbreviated to read, L.E.S.P. 

1. How do you feel about the'classes given at L.E.S.P.? 

1. Very satisfied 2. Satisfied 3. No feelings either vay 

4. Not satisfied 5. Very unsatisfied 

2. How well do you think your teachers at L.E.S.P. knov you? 

1. Very well 2. Well 3. Hardly know me 4. Don*t know me at all 

3. So far, at L.E.S.P., do you think that you have learned 

1. A lot 2. Something 3. Very little 4. Nothing at all 

4. Have your feelings about your future changed because of L.E.S.P.? 
1. Future will be a lot better 2. Future will be a little better 
3! Future will be/the same 4. Future will be a little worse 

5. Future will be a lot worse . 

5. Has the amount of reading you do now changed since starting at L.E.S.P.? 
1. I do much more 2. I do a little more 3. Same as before 

4. A little less 5. Much less 

6* For which of the following do you think L.E.S.P. best prepares you? 
1. Regular school 2. Full-time work 3. Job Corps 

4. College 5. Armed Service u. None of these ?• Other '>hich) 

7. Of the following, what do you think is the best reason for going to 
L.E.S.P.? 

1. To earn more money on the Job 

2. To be able to understand better what is going on in the world 
• and the city 

3. To be able to live a happier life 
4^ To like art, music, literature more 

. 5. To keep off the street 
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25. How much of it did you. learn? ^PP' ^ - 

1. All of It 

2. A lot of it . 

3. Some ot it 

A. A little of it ' * ^ 
5. None of it ^ 

26* In general, is the L,E.S,P. program different than regular school? 

1. Completely different 

2. Ve^ry different 

3. Somewhat different • 
A. The same — no different 

"■ ""^'^^ 

If different, how is it different? 



27. Next year would you want to come back to L.E,S,P- 

1. Yes 

2. Maybe 
.3. No 

28. Are you satisfied with L.fi.S.P.? 

1. Extremely satisfied 

2. Very satisfied 

3. Somewhat satisfied 
A. Somewhat unsatisfied 

5. Very unsatisfied 

6. Extremely unsatisfied 

Why do you feel this way? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTI 
BY TEACHER * INTERVIEW 



1971 



Date 



Name 

EDUCATION: High School 

College 

College 



Age Range: <21 
2t - 30- 
31 - 40 
^ 41 - 50 



Sex: 



H 
F 



Where 

Brought Up_ 



Irs.^ 
Yrs*^ 
Yrs, 



Undergrade Major(s) 
Graduate Ma Jor ( s ) 
Teacher Training: Yes /No Where_ 



Ani»t. 



Diploma ^ 
Degree ,^ 
Degree 
MinorCs) 
Minor (s) 



Kind 



How did you first learn about L.E.S.P.? 
Type of Appointment Held at L.E. S. P. 



and Funding Source 



SUBJECTS TAUGHT THIS YEAR 



TEACHING METHOD USED: 
(and % of Time for ea. ) 



LIKE MOST ABOUT 
L« S» P« 



Recit. Q-A 

Lecture 

Demo 

Self-Study 
Seminar 
Tutorial 
Open-end 
Project 
Combinat. 



Do 70U assign 

Hcaewozic? les / No 

How much? ^ 
How often? 



LIKE LEAST ABOUT 

La E« S« P« 



Describe Attitude Toward StiKlents 



Describe Attitude Toward Administrators 

Describe Attitude Toward Fellow Staff : a. Teachers 



b. Streetwoxicers 

WORKING Li 

EDUCATION IS: a. An Interim Job > 

b^-A Long-tem Professional Cooiroitflient 
Ten (10) Years from now, I expect to be Doing 



ADDITIONAL CCSiMENTS? (Continue on Reverse Side) 

^ 
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L. E. S. P. INTERVIEW FORM FOR TEACHER PLACEMENT 

What is your commitment to: 

a) Use of innovative teaching materials in your sub,^ect areaCs)-- 
e.g. programed instruction, leaching machines , single concept 

loop films, mini labs, microteaching devict-js , overhead 
projection, etc. 

b) Experimental vays for teaching and learning-- 

e.g. team teaching, core curriculum, cluster classes, peer- 
tutoring, seminar , student project , individualized ins true t ion, 
contract system, such as LAP & UNIPAC, open corridor. Trump 
System, etc . 

Must be willing to persistently try every one of these methods as 
/ called upon, and many more. 

Accountability to: 

a) Putting in the full 7-hours daily as required under the State 
Urban Ed. funding grant that pays your salary, and signing the 
necessary time sheets to support every hour on-the-job. 

b) Signing your agreement to serve vith tho Prep School for the 
full academic year to June 30th, 1972. 

c) Willingness to be observed and monitored continuously by fello^'"" 
teaching staff, administrative personnel. State funded evaluators, 
and other outside personnel during development of innovative 
teaching me*:hods and vith your use of standard and different 
teaching materials. (In short, if you regard your assigned classes 
and classroom, or any other aspect of your vork here as your 
exclusive domain, and are unr-yilling or unable to vork closely 

with many other personnel in the development of nev and experimental 
instructional models , L.E.S.P. is not the place for you). 

d) Keeping formal records on every student--a record book--for their 
marks, progress, personality development, attendance, etc., in- 
cluding those vho may l8ave--all year long. 

Keeping formal record of your dai^y teaching schedule--and making 
it available as continuous documentation of your development of 
never and experimental teaching models--all year long. 

e) A thoroughgoing testing program of: (1) Pre/post Achievement Tests 
per Subject, (2) Standardized Tosts for Reading and Mathematics 
increment, (3) Projective Work-Skills InventoUSy and Aptitude Testing, 
(4) Attitudinal Survey Testing--for Yourself and your students, 
several times each year to demonstrate potential grovth and changes 
in attitude tov:*ards the profession, tovards education, etc . 

f) ^Fellow faculty members — both teachers and administrators, in planning 

and carrying units and functions forward together fincluding 
responsibilities and coordinating functions outside your ovn 
classrooms) vith continuous reporting back, modifying and itr* rovon: ' nt 
of procedures to and amonj^ t!.e entire fac ^.^y* 

g) Working openly (v:ithout ego-hangups) vith .t^c Jvorktrs . Guidancii 
Counselors, Dean, Reading Specialists, Speu h Therapist, State-funded 
evaluators, visiting Principals of Home Schools, and others on 
specific student problems , both individual and class-vid*r? « 

h) . Willingness to allocate extr^ time from time-to-time to visit other 

Alternative Model Schools, Learning Resource Centers, and to repre- 
sent L. E. S. P. at area-wide conferences (several per year--veekend) 
when ro requested. 
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3. What is your comtnitment to moving All youth toward recognized ^ - 2. 
diploma in terms of basic N.Y. State Requirements, as a means 

tovard either college placement, the wor Id-of-vork, and family 
responsibility, regardless of students' ethno-racial background. 
In short, are you unreservedly willing to work with any student 
or faculty member or approved outside consultant, evaluator or 
other educator, reg.-xrdless of group affiliation and without pre- 
judice to his political affiliation, community position, religious 
affiliation, former background or current subculture and opinion 
position??? 

4. \Jhat subjects are you prepared to vork with outside of your 
immediate specialty area??? 



STANDARD RESUME INFORMATION OTLL BE MAINTAINED ON EVERY APPLICANT 

Personal Data, including marital status, age, Soc. Sec. #, File # 
Telephone, Educational Background, and current course enrollments 
and degree programs 

Related and Unrelated Work Experiences 
Comirunity Activities, pasL and present 
Special Interest, Avi.»catlons , and Travel Experiences 
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Appendix G 



FACUm END-YEAR REPORTS AND SELF-EVALUATION 

To Teachers: 
The acting administration has caiipH 

for the coKdng year. ^ ^^^7 of your vork with r«coanue.:u tions 

A. Componenta of summaiy ; 

4. Specific reco«eMatio„» for you, subject for next year. 

5. Faculty members chosine not f^i 

consider it unecessatyf "^P^^* ^^^^^ °n Paper why thqr 

3- Needed areas of .recommend;.t■^nno. 
U Overall planning. 

Revised student .^iations and sanctions for violations. 
3. Student Pon„ (.ove^ent) a. participation in decision-^in, 

^« student perforce. 
5. How to conduct teacher twining woricshops. 

7. Ways to individualize work within i 

^ work within classes and between classes. 

9. Putting down ideas for subiert 

'"'"-i-^- WteachiiX^n* rri^-. 

'°* be«:r' ev^ufuon't^hSq^'^^f^' °' at entry and 

"• ^^llr^ -°'>ooMSra?surS;:s%trt™^ 

i, : - ■ Mtitutes for learning where student, duck out 

<2. ^"er ways to have teachers keep reconis. 

13. EnpertaentaUon with utrfular scheduling < , 
^ uiar scheduUng, including single and double periods. 

ERIC y.i 
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C. Conc^ of outsoin£ ad- ministration . 

1. Inconsistent treatment of student infraetinn, ^- • 

among the teachers. ^fractions and disciplinaiy practices 

4. racult. to Sit out one u.em core o. te™-teaoHi„, 

^ ror Ke.e„ts 

7. Uck of definable co„t«l over: a. leaching Input 

in innovative or e^ri^ental rjea^Sh'S^ an. Ua„>i„, 

Swrre^llo^f ::/it^°:X^ !f/==™UTr Xor the fo.,oing 
the comnunity7?? funding sources, and between the school .^d 

J«et°Sn1^„?:"t=^ '^Z-'t^tt^^^^^l that the Prep School bec<.e 
than a model e^rtaantal altej^ti" scS imTl '^""""^""""■"S 



* * * 



RECEB'ED: 



